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EDITORIAL. 


A CHARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATION of the Japanese mind is found in the action of 
a Presbyterian Synod composed of native Japanese. They expelied from member- 
ship in the synod and from the ministry Mr. Tamura, the author of a book which 
has attracted considerable attention, ‘* The Japanese Bride.” It is not claimed that 
the statements in the book are untrue, but simply that they will bring discredit upon 
Japan. The synod placed loyalty before the truth. The action was taken against 
the protest of the Presbyterian missionaries, and is simply another proof that the 
Japanese christians are still in too crude a condition to be left to themselves, as many 
of them wish to be, and that the work of the foreign missionary is by no means done 
in Japan, as is claimed by some in America as well as in that country. 


LATE MOVEMENTS IN CENTRAL AFRICA.— A few months ago it was announced 
that England had made arrangement with the Congo Free State by which it secured 
aright of way along the west shore of Lake Tanganyika. By this its possessions 
in South Africa were connected with the territory which it controls by virtue of its 
power over Egypt, making an unbroken line of British territory from the mouth of. 
the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope. In return for this it gave to the Congo State 
certain powers in the west side of the Upper Nile. The concession to England has 
now been broken up by the protest of Germany, and the ceded rights to the Congo 
State have vanished in an agreement which France has forced from it. So all the 
work of English diplomacy has been overthrown. We are disappointed, and think 
the new arrangements do not promise so much for the good of Afiica as the former. 
We are at the same time surprised that the English people should accept such a 
severe and total reverse from their continental neighbors. 


THE PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA.— We have received the following letter from one 
of our Baptist laborers in Russia, whose name and residence we withhold from fear 


that its publication might expose him to arrest and exile as many of his brethren’ 
have suffered in that manner : — 


Our work has experienced more hostility than ever. All Baptist publications are strictly for- 
bidden— 7he Witness to the Truth, The Messenger and others. Even our statistics for 1893 
have not yet been received, although. they were printed in Hamburg in April. We earnestly 
desire the time when the light of the gospel shall extend over the whole world, and our fervent 
prayer to all the children of God is, Pray for us. In behalf of the Americo-Russian Charitable 
Committee, I greet you heartily. 
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The Baptists in Russia should have our hearty sympathy and earnest prayers. They 
are largely cut off from communication with the outside world, as will be seen from 
the above letter, but we can still reach and help them by way of the throne of God. 


Baptist work in Russia goes on with much prosperity in spite of the great difficulties 
under which it is carried on. 


POSTAL NOTICE.— Attention is again called to the necessity of great care in pre- 
paying postage zz fu// on letters and postal packages to the missionaries, and also in 
wrapping all papers strongly and securely. The Postmaster General of India has 
issued a circular which says that when the mail bags for India are opened on board 
the steamers between Aden and Bombay, a large number of papers and books are 
found every week without wrappers, and other wrappers become detached during 
the further transit to destination. In a large proportion of the cases the wrappers 
are not forthcoming or are found in shreds. The senders of these papers and books 
persist in enclosing them in wrappers of flimsy paper, and many heavy papers are 
often enclosed in one wrapper. No thought is given to the strain which the wrap- 
pers have to bear during a transit.of 8,500 miles by land and sea, especially during 
the process of loading or unloading the mail vans and steamers. A great many 
articles which are now lost would reach their destination if the address were written 
on each article itself or on a slip of paper gummed to each. At present even when 


the loose wrappers are forthcoming, it is very often need to discover to what 
articles they belong. 


“STUDIES IN FOREIGN MISSIONS” for Young People’s Societies, Number 4, is 
now ready. It is prepared by Rev. O. O. Fletcher, D. D., and the subject is the 
‘Life of John G. Paton.” The previous 
numbers are No. 1, ‘* Forerunners of Modern 
Missions,”’ No. 2, ** The Burman Mission,” 
No. 3, ‘* Moravian Missions.” Each study 
consists of twelve pages of questions and 
answers, and the price is three cents a copy. 
They may be obtained from the Mission 
Rooms in Boston or from any of the District 
Secretaries of the Union, whose address will 
be found on the second page of the cover. 


REV. EDMUND B. CROSS, D. D., of Toungoo, 

Burma, completed the eightieth year of his 

life on June 11, and on October 30 he will 

round out a full fifty years of faithful and 

useful missionary service among the Karens. 

We are glad to say that Dr. Cross is still 

hale and strong and continues his work in 

charge of the Paku Karen Mission of the 

Ps Pes? Toungoo District. In the words of one 
REV. EDMUND B, CROSS, D.D. who is best of all qualified to speak, ‘* There 
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’ is no Karen missionary on the field who has a stronger hold on the hearts of the 
Karens than Dr. Cross. He is one among the very few who have given a half 
century of service, and has seen the great changes in this land of Burma, and he can 
say indeed, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ from his own knowledge and experience in 
the work.” We congratulate this veteran missionary on the long and very success- 


ful service the Lord has given him, and pray that his days yet may be long and 
useful in the land of his adoption. 


PERSONAL. — Mrs. Bella Claflin of Lukunga, Congo, reached Skowhegan, Me., 
August 13. Rev. S. W. Rivenburg and wife sailed from New York for Kohima, 
Assam, August 18. —— Mr. Frank H. Levering of Ongole, India, and Miss Ida 
Faye, M. D., of Nellore, were married at Nellore, July 19, by Dr. Downie. Mr. 
Levering is designated to open a new station in the Darisi taluq. Miss Nora 
M. Yates of Nowgong, Assam, reached Boston, September 3, returning for the 
benefit of her health. W. C. Griggs, M. D., has been reappointed a missionary 
of the Union, and sailed for Burma where he will be located at Bhamo. Rev. 
H. W. Hale and wife sailed from Boston, September 15, for Tavoy, Burma, where 


they will have charge of the Burman work.—— Rev. Walter Bushell of Maubin, 
Burma, has returned to America véa China and Japan. 


HON. E. NELSON BLAKE has felt compelled to resign his position on the Executive 
Committee of the Missionary Union. As he is absent from home a great part of the 
winter he did not feel at liberty to accede to the urgent request of the other members 
to retain a position the duties of which he could not fulfil according to his own high 
standard of faithfulness. The resignation of Mr. Blake is greatly regretted. During 
his two years of service on the Committee, his genial Christian spirit, quick appre- 
hension, and wise and kindly judgment have been greatly appreciated by his 
associates. To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Blake the Com- 
mittee has chosen Hon. Julius J. Estey of Brattleboro, Vt., who is widely known 
in connection with the Estey pianos -and organs, as Treasurer of Mr. Moody’s 
Seminary at Northfield and of the Vermont Academy, and for his hearty interest in 
all evangelistic Christian work. Mr. Estey has accepted and already entered upon 
his duties as a member of the Committee. 


NOTES, — By a misunderstanding of terms it was stated that there are five Christian 
boys in the first class of the Ongole College. There is one in the first class and five 
in the class which is preparing to enter next year. —— American Baptists who expect 
to visit the Riviera during the coming winter are reminded that there is a Baptist 
church, at Nice at 1 Rue Grimaldi near Rue Massena. The pastor is Rev. A. Laug, 
who lives in Rue Verdi, Villa Tuge Audiffret. Remember also our Baptist churclies 
in Paris on Rue de Lille, and Rue St. Denis. A visit from an American Baptist to 
these Baptist churches laboring against great obstacles is a great encouragement to 
them. —— Mrs. Sophie Bronson Titterington, daughter of Dr. Bronson, the eminent 
missionary to Assam, and author of ‘* A Century of Baptist missions,” has shown her 
versatility by writing an extremely interesting book bearing upon city mission work 
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and country excursions for poor city children. It is one of the new series published ' 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, and is entitled ‘* A Summer Brother.” 
It is just the kind of book which ought to be in all Sunday Schoel libraries. 


JAMES W. CONVERSE. 


Tue Deatu or Dea. JAMES W. ConversE removes one of the oldest and 
most respected of the Baptist citizens of Boston, who has been prominent in many 
of the charitable and religious enterprises of the city as well as in its commercial 
circles. In 1849, three years after the adoption of the present method of conducting 
the business of the American Baptist Missionary Union, Deacon Converse was 
chosen a member of the Executive Committee, and continued his useful and accept- 
able service until 1863. He was again placed upon the Committee in 1870, serving — 
until 1875. Again in 1889, although burdened with many of the infirmities of age, 
he was prevailed upon to accept a position on the Committee, and gave the Union 
the benefit of his matured wisdom and experience until 1892 when he felt obliged to 
decline reélection, since the state of his health made it impossible for him to attend 
the meetings of the Committee with regularity. During this twenty-two years of 
service, his business ability, calmness of judgment, and gentleness of spirit made his 
counsels in the Committee of great value, and his retirement was a loss to its delibera- 
tions, which was sincerely deplored. 

Deacon Converse was born in Thompson, Conn. in 1808, but came to Boston 
early in life, and his career was identified with the commercial progress of his 
adopted city. He was, in his earlier business, connected with the leather trade in 
which Boston held a leading position; but later he gave his attention to various 
enterprises in mining, manufacturing and banking, and was especially connected 
with the development of the city of Grand Rapids. Mich., with the growth of which 
he was more probably closely associated than any other. In his long life of business 
activity Deacon Converse accumulated a fortune estimated at from five to ten millions 
of dollars, and during his life he gave a réady response to the large number of 
appeals which were made to him for aid in various benevolent enterprises. Although 
a member and a large supporter of the First Baptist Church of Boston, he was a 
life long and helpful friend to the Tremont Temple Church, and this Strangers’ 
Sabbath Home will greatly miss his aid. In the death of Deacon Converse another 
of the links is broken which bind us to the past. As these pillars in the Church of 
God are called away we are reminded of the greater responsibilities which fall 
upon those who remain. May we all be faithful to the trust which the fathers have 
left us. 


A MISLEADING STATEMENT. 


Ir is the rule of this magazine to present the work of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
as fully as we may be able, and allow it to stand upon its own merits. We are not in the habit 
of calling attention to the work of other missionary laborers, except for purposes of commenda- 
tion and where the example of others may prove instructive and stimulating in our own work. 
We are far from being ignorant of what appears to us defects in various sorts of missionary work, 
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but we do not consider it necessary to call attention to them in the pages of this magazine, and 
do not consider it either kind or Christian to advance the interests of our own work by a com- 
parison with that of others which might be unfavorable to them and to the advantage of the 
Missionary Union. 

Our attention, however, has been called to an article in the Christian Alliance and Foreign 
Missionary Weekly which it would not be just to our readers or to the public to allow to pass 
unchallenged or uncorrected. This article is entitled ‘‘ Comparative Expenses per Head of the 
Various Missionary Societies,” and is prepared by the editor of that periodical. In it he gives a 
list of thirteen of the larger missionary societies of this country, naming what is supposed to be 
the amount of the income, the number of missionaries sustained and the average cost per mis- 
sionary in each society. The purpose of the article is to show that the cost per missionary in 
each of these societies is much greater than in the missionary work of the Christian Alliance, 
and so to make a good showing for the Alliance missions by a comparison unfavorable to the 
societies which are mentioned. As may be inferred from what we have said above we do not 
consider it either a wise or a Christian way of advancing any missionary enterprise by seeking to 
disparage and discourage the efforts of others who are supposedly conscientious in their plans. 
There are different methods of conducting missionary work and we are willing to accord to all 
liberty to carry on their own work according to their best ideas. But since the issue has been 
forced upon us by the Christian Alliance, we do not hesitate to meet their statements so far as 
the Missionary Union is concerned. We leave the other societies to make such statements in 
the matter as may to them seem best. 

According to the article mentioned, it is stated that the cost per missionary of the Missionary 
Union is $2,800 per year, while in the Alliance it is only $500. In regard to this we have to 
say, first, that the amount of the income of the Missionary Union is overestimated. The total 
income is given as $1,170,000. This was for the Centennial year, which was quite an excep- 
tional year; but the amount given is still in excess of the truth. The total amount of receipts of 
the Missionary Union for the Centenary year, from all sources and for all purposes, was $1,010,- 
341.46. The statement credits the Union with only 320 laborers, when the annual report. for 
that same year shows 454 missionaries. It is, therefore, only by over-stating the income of the 
Union and largely under-stating the number of missionary laborers that the cost per missionary 
is made out at the sum of $2,800. In such a case as this, where such important interests and the 
good name of a Christian missionary society are involved, such carelessness in figures is nothing 
less than criminal. As a matter of fact, a large part even of the income of the Centennial year, 
as above stated, was given as additions to invested funds. The actual receipts for the year 
which were applicable to the payment of current expenses, were $766,782.95. This divided by 
454, the number of missionaries, makes the cost per missionary $1,688.94. By these serious 
errors in regard to the Missionary Union, it is made out to have the largest cost per missionary 
of any American society, whereas it is really less than a number of others. However, the receipts 
for the Centennial year even for current expenses were unusually large; and if we take the 
receipts for the past year, which were $465,943.73, and divide by the number of missionaries 
maintained, which was 474, the cost per missionary would be only $982.96; only about one third 
of the amount stated by the editor of the Christian Alliance. We trust he will be ready to 
correct his statement and give to the correction as wide a circulation as he has given to his 
misleading and injurious article. 

We are also informed that at the Christian Alliance Convention held at Old Orchard, Me., 
Rev. A. B. Simpson, D. D., who is at the head of that movement, made use of the figures above 
referred to as published in the Christian Alliance, to the prejudice of the missions of other 
Societies, and insisted that these figures showed how great an advantage it was for Christian 
people to contribute to the missions of the Alliance. We have before us a copy of a circular 
showing the mission fields of the International Missionary Alliance, which presumably has been 
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widely circulated, in which it is stated, ‘* While in ordinary missionary work it takes an average 
of $2,000 a year to support each foreign missionary on the field, including female missionaries 
and the wives of missionaries, under the Alliance $500 a year supports each missionary.” We 
hardly think that such methods of advancing the interests of any particular work will commend 
themselves as calculated to further the interests of Christian missions in general. 

Attention may also be called to the fact that the older missionary societies have an established 
plant to maintain, the accumulation of many years of useful work. ‘This adds to the average 
cost per missionary ; but it also adds in a much greater degree to the efficiency of the work, 
multiplying many times over, the usefulness of the laborers in the great work of winning the world 
for Christ. 

But even if it is allowed that the cost per missionary of the Christian Alliance is much less 
than that of other missionary societies, it by no means follows that this is a proof that their 
method is the most economical way of carrying on missionary work. Among the most profound 
students of missions it is a fundamental principle that heathen countries will never be brought to 
Christ by the efforts of foreigners. Few foreigners can ever acquire a heathen tongue so as to 
preach the gospel in it with facility. The large successes in foreign missions have been gained, 
as in the islands of the Pacific, among the Karens of Burma and the Telugus in India, have been 
chiefly wrought out by the efforts of native laborers. The most successful missions of to-day 
are those which lay the greatest stress upon the development and employment of native Christian 
workers. From the beginning the Missionary Union has been conspicuous for this policy. It 
has placed one missionary in the field and surrounded him by a large number of native helpers 
at small cost; and in the providence of God this policy, while the Missionary Union stands 
eighth among the great missionary societies in the amount of annual expenditures, has placed it 
first in the number of converts enrolled in its mission churches. It would, however, easily be 
seen that this method is not one which wi!! enable a good showing to be made on the.principle 
of the smallest cost per missionary ; for while the expense of each missionary may be very small, 
yet the cost of the larger number of native helpers would greatly increase the average cost per 
missionary, the whole expenses of the society being included. On this point also the article. in 
the Christian Alliance does the Missionary Union great injustice, for it credits the Missionary 
Union with only 24 native helpers for the year, while the total number was 1,519 in heathen 
lands, not including preachers in the European missions. It is and always has been the profound 
conviction of the management of the American Baptist Missionary Union that while it costs a 
larger amount per missionary sent out from this country, this method of a large employment of 
native laborers is by far the most economical and effective for carrying on missionary work. The 
large success of the missions of this society is a proof of this. If comparison must be made the 
Missionary Union would present, not expense per missionary or any other incidental method of 
comparison, but, while it does not urge it, is willing to abide by a comparison of results. 

We would prefer to stop here. But inasmuch as the Christian Alliance has challenged a 
comparison of methods in a way which has a tendency to alienate the supporters of other 
missionary societies, and as we are aware that its statements have had some effect among sincere 
and devoted Christian people, who perhaps have not the means of learning the errors in the 
article printed in the Alliance periodical, we feel that simple justice and a regard for the truth as 
well as for the interests of God’s work for all the world, require us to add a few words on the 
methods of the Christian Alliance Missions as they appear to us. 

We have always appreciated the devotion to spiritual ideas and the generous giving which 
characterize many who are identified with the Alliance, but after a careful study of missionary work 
throughout the world we are prepared to say that in our judgment the methods in missions of the 
Christian Alliance are the most wasteful and inefficient of those of any missionary enterprise with 
which we have become acquainted in the whole range of foreign missionary operations. The 
Alliance, makes a showing only of the Jarge number of missionaries sent out and the small cost 
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of support per missionary. According to the reports which we receive from various missionary 
fields the missionaries of the Alliance are selected without proper care, either as to health or 
qualifications for the work. It is well known that a missionary is seldom able to do any effective 
service in the first three years on the field. If, therefore, a missionary breaks down in health 
inside of three years, the money which has been expended in passage, outfit and support, and 
sometimes in return to this country, may be regarded as a dead loss. Such cases as these occur in 
all missions, with the best care, but in no missions with which we are acquainted do they occur in 
any such proportion as appears to be the case in those of the Christian Alliance, and in no other 
missions, therefore, is so large a proportion of the money expended utterly ineffective in pro- 
ducing any substantial results in missionary work. As to the small average cost per missionary, 
we can only say that it can be hardly said that what may be called ‘* support” is provided for the 
missionaries of the Alliance. The needless sufferings and privations which have been endured 
by them are enough to arouse the sympathies of every Christian heart, and it is sufficient to say 
that missionaries suffering from such deprivation of even the necessaries of life cannot be 
expected to do any effective work in preaching the gospel. Many times have instances been 
related to us where missionaries of the Alliance have been dependent upon missionaries of other 
bodies, and it has been freely asserted that in several instances the Alliance missionaries have 
been left to suffer such privations as caused their death. It is well known that the methods of 
the Alliance in their missions in China called forth the protest of the missionary body in 
that country, and that Dr. Simpson in his recent tour around the world was called to meet the 
missionaries of other bodies in conference, who strongly urged him to make a decided change in 
his methods and make better provision for the support and the comfort and efficiency of his 
missionaries. 

In conclusion, we would say that what we have written above has been said with great 
reluctance, and has been called forth only by the entirely misleading statements put forth in the 
Christian Alliance publication, and also by Dr. Simpson at the conference at Old Orchard. We 
would have preferred to have kept silence on such points as these, even while we felt sure that 
large sums of the Lord’s money given in true sincerity of Christian purpose were being wasted. 
We could not, however, allow such inaccurate statements regarding the work of the Missionary 


Union to pass without correction, and while we were upon the subject it seemed best that the 
truth in this matter should be made known. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.—“ NEWS FROM MANY LANDS.” 


[The references are to this number of the MAGAZINE. ] 


I, Praise Service. 13. Dr. Carlin’s Letter. (p. 484.) 
2. Scripture and Prayer. 14. Mr. Viking’s Letter. (p. 485.) 
3. Singing. 15. Singing. 
4. Rev. Edmund B. Cross, D. D. (p. 466.) 16. A Characteristic Illustration. (p. 465.) 
5. Dr. Henderson’s Letter. (p. 482.) 17. Late Movements in Central Africa. (p. 465.) 
6. Prayer. 18. Dr. Jackson’s Letter. (p. 486.) 
7. Singing. 19. The Persecution in Russia. (p. 465.) 
8. Mr. Beeby’s Letter. (p. 483.) 20. Compassion. (p. 491.) 
9. Mr. Friesen’s Letter. (p. 483.) 21. Prayer. 
10, Mr. Newcomb’s Letter. (p. 483.) 22. Offering for Foreign Missions. 
11, Singing. 23. Benediction. 


12, Dr. Bailey’s Letter. (p. 485.) 


The Rev. J. F. Burditt. [ October, 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE REV, J. F. BURDITT. 
REV. DAVID DOWNIE, D. D., NELLORE, INDIA. 


The Rev. J. F. Burditt died at Bangalore, India, Aug. 4,.1894. This sad event has cast a 
gloom all over the Telugu Mission, for there was no man in it more highly respected and 
honored for his work’s sake. Mr. and Mrs. Burditt arrived in India, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Waterbury, in 1881. They were designated to Ongole, but at the request of the Executive 
Committee, they reméved to Nellore in the early part of 1892 to assume charge of the Nellore 
station during the absence in America of Mr. and Mrs. Downie. On the return of the latter, in 
1884, Mr. and Mrs. Burditt removed to Udayagiri, sixty-five miles west of Nellore, to open a new 
station. It wasa veritable jungle when they went there. A substantial bungalow was soon 
erected, and a little church of five members gathered. In 1891, when, after nine years of faith- 
ful service they returned to America for a season of rest, they left behind them a church of 772 
members. Among the last things Mr. Burditt did before leaving Udayagiri was to dedicate one of 
the neatest little chapels in the mission, built with less expense than perhaps any other building 
of the kind in the mission. It cost some Rs. 1,714, of which only Rs. 50 came from mission funds. 

After eighteen months furlough, Mr. and Mrs. Burditt returned to India, and at the request of 
the Executive Committee, went to Nursaravapetta to relieve Mr. Powell. The field was anything 
but a congenial one to them, but like true missionaries as they were, they did not consult their 
own preferences, but bent themselves to the work to which the Committee had appointed them. 

Early in July, Mr. and Mrs. Owen were returning to their station after a ten weeks stay 
on the hills, and stopped at Nursaravapetta. Here Mr. Owen was laid up with fever which 
turned out to be typhoid. No doctor was to be had till Mrs. Guernsey could arrive from Madras, 
but Mr. Burditt labored over him and did all in his power for him. Great fears were at one 
time entertained respecting his recovery, but with Dr. Guernsey's skilful treatment and the 
Burditts’ loving care, he recovered. But hardly had Mr. Owen gotten on his feet, when Mr. 
Burditt began to show signs of having contracted the disease. He decided that he would go at 
once to Bangalore where he could enter a hospital and have medical aid. Here he seems to 
have had every attention, and several times expressed his thankfulness for having come. He 
suffered a good deal of pain at first, but latterly he was free from pain, was quiet and peaceful, 
and seemed to be conscious that his time to depart had come. He requested them not to con- 
tinue the stimulants, affirming that he knew it was no use. When it was evident that he must 
die, the nurse who attended him, being a Roman Catholic, requested him to kiss the cross. He 
told her that she had been so kind to him that for her sake he would be glad to do it, but his 
conscience would not allow him. He passed away peacefully on Saturday night the 4th, about 
11 o'clock. The funeral took place on Sunday afternoon, conducted by Dr. McLaurin. Quite a 
number of missionaries of this and other missions were present. 

Our hearts go out in sincere sympathy for Mrs. Burditt and the dear little fatherless children, 
especially the three at the Home in Newton. What they will now do we do not yet know. We 
presume, however, that Mrs. Burditt will go home and gather her little family together, and for 
some years devote herself to them. May the Lord guide and bless them! 

Mr. Burditt will be sadly missed in the mission. He was a man of more than average good 
sense. He hada very poor opinion of himself, and from his reports of his own work, most 
people would be inclined to agree with him in his modest estimate of himself and his work. But 
those who knew him as well as the writer did had a very different opinion. There is not to-day 
in this mission a more h6nest, faithful, hard working missionary than Mr. Burditt was. There 


are those who send home larger reports, but none who have done a better work for the time he 
has been in the mission. 
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Our house is a plain, one story affair, 
propped up on posts seven or eight feet from 
the ground and surrounded on every side by 
wide verandas. Although to the ridgepole it 
is about thirty feet high, as one approaches it 
from the road it presents a rather low, flat 
appearance. When we first cast eyes upon it, 
the impression was decidedly unfavorable for 
the added reason that the verandas were en- 


closed with a sort of stockade made of slats 
nailed on vertically six or seven inches apart, 
giving the place the air of a prison. This 
stockade was a relic of the times of the Dacoits 
or robbers who eight years ago attempted an 
insurrection against the British government 
and made life precarious wherever they went. 

Mr. Smith was the missionary here then, and 
he built it for the greater comfort and security 
of his family. He himself was once fired upon 
by a band of these outlaws, and by the side of 
three missionary graves on our compound — as 


Life at Shwegyin. 


LIFE AT SHWEGYIN. 


REV. E. N. HARRIS. 


AjMISSION HOUSE IN BURMA. 


we call the tract of land attached to our dwell- 
ings— I have been shown the grave of a Karen 
who was killed by them, and on account of the 
troublous times could not be taken away for 
burial. Deeming that further defense of the 
sort was no longer needful, we soon had the 
ugly slats removed, giving our house a more 
cheerful aspect. 

Approaching now the front you first ascend 


a wide flight of steps, and then find yourself 
facing the central one of our three rooms. It 
serves as our sitting room or parlor. Entering 
you observe that instead of being lathed and 
plastered, the framework is entirely exposed, 
and consists of posts set at regular intervals 
apart and bound together by smaller beams. 
This system of building affords a very con- 
venient way of computing the size of a -house. 
If, for instance, I were describing our house to 
a resident of the country, I would say that it is 
thirteen posts long and six posts wide. As 
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posts here are always set at a uniform distance 
of about eight feet he would at once have a very 
fair idea of its size. 

Supposing now that you were a resident, 
I might further describe our home by add- 
ing that, beginning at either end, the space 
between the first and third posts or row of 
posts is occupied by an enclosed veranda, 
that between the third and fourth by a bath- 
room, that between the fourth and sixth bya 
bedroom, that between the sixth and eighth by 
the sitting room above mentioned, that between 
the eighth and tenth by another bedroom, that 
between the tenth and eleventh by a bathroom, 
and that between the eleventh and thirteenth 
by a veranda. Beginning at either side the 
spaces between the first and second, and be- 
tween the fifth and sixth posts is occupied with 
verandas, and the intervening space by the 
above-mentioned rooms, each of which extends 
across from veranda to veranda. The roof 


extends over all and projects nearly five feet 
beyond the sides of the building all around, 
making it appear much larger than it really is. 


Within the board ceiling is about eighteen feet 
high in the centre and slopes to either side 
with the roof. The walls are enclosed only to 
a height of ten or twelve feet, and beyond that 
are open lattice work. There is no glass in 
the windows, and consequently when they are 
closed, we are in darkness. 

It will be seen that this house is specially 
constructed to meet the requirements of life in 
this climate. The elevation from the ground 
is intended as a safeguard against the intrusion 
of noxious reptiles and against the excessive 
dampness of the rains as well, although the 
protection is only partial in either case. The 
ample verandas and the open lattice work of 
the walls are of course meant to afford as much 
coolness and comfort as it is. possible to have 
during the heated term. The bathrooms — 
well, perhaps a word of explanation should be 
added here. At the mention of a bathroom 
your imagination at once suggests to you ele- 
gant zinc or porcelain lined tubs with hot and 
cold water connections and all the modern appli- 
ances for making the bath an art and a luxury. 
Nothing of the kind here. Our bathroom ap- 
pointments consist simply of two large water 
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jars and a place in the floor two feet square 
where the flooring has been removed and re- 
placed with slats. On this narrow space you 
stand and pour the water over your person, 
after dipping from the jars with a tin cup. 
But, however simple its appliances, the bath- 
room is an indispensable adjunct to every bed- 
room in this country. 

The material of which our house is con- 
structed is teak. This is the most suitable 
wood for building purposes produced in Burma. 
It is comparable to black walnut for hardness 
and color, and possesses the endurance of 
cedar. The other woods of the country are 
for the most part too hard to be worked satis- 
factorily. The kind most used next to teak is 
called pinkadore. It is a red wood, and when 
you make your first hoe-handle of it, you feel 
as if you were indulging in wasteful extrava- 
gance, it reminds you so much of mahogany. 
I was quite shocked soon after my arrival to 
see a chicken-coop made of it. Pinkadore is 
in reality, however, quite an inferior wood. 
So heavy that rafts of it have to be floated by 
means of bamboos, and possessed of a remark- 
able degree of hardness, it nevertheless readily 
succumbs to the attacks of white ants, and, 
unless diligently cared for, becomes worthless 
in a few years. Teak, on the other hand, 
yields itself almost perfectly to the carpenter's 
tools, is rich in appearance when dressed, and 
if properly protected lasts unimpaired for an 
incredibly long period. Although our house is 
about forty years old, most of the timbers in it 
are as perfect as when they were first put in 
place. 

The man is still living who sawed the lumber 
for my father when he built this house. Like 
most Karens born in heathenism, he does not 
know his age precisely, but supposes it to be 
about ninety years. I think his estimate can- 
not be far from right, for he tells me that when 
he was at work on the mission house, he had 
children with families of their own. Notwith- 
standing his great age —very unusual among 
Karens — his eye is clear, his form erect, and 
his step as firm as if he were but sixty. Special 
interest attaches to him as being one of the 
earliest converts in Shwegyin, having accepted 
the gospel under the preaching of Sau Doo- 
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Moo, the great Karen evangelist. In those 
days there were no steam saw-mills, and every 
board on the house as originally built was 
sawed out by hand. Some idea of the crude- 
ness of the workmanship of those times may 
be gathered from the fact that the shingles 
were about three feet long and an inch thick. 
These have now given way to modern steam- 
sawed shingles, and other improvements have 
been made, so that the appearance of the house 
has changed a good deal in the last twenty-five 
years since I lived in it as a child. 

Our food is of greater variety than I supposed 
we would have. Indeed, I think living has 
changed more in this respect since I was a boy 
than in any other. Then rice and curry were 
our staple articles of diet. Now we have these 
not much oftener than we used to in America, 
say once a week. Then Irish potatoes — here 
called Bengal potatoes because raised in Bengal 
—were an almost unknown luxury. Once only 
i think during my two years’ stay did we see 
them brought to our house. Father bought a 
few, I remember, at an exorbitant price, but 
they were so small and withered as to be 
scarcely fit to eat. Now, on the other hand, 
they may be purchased any day at the bazaar. 
Then all the butter we had my mother made 
when she would gather the cream from the two 
or three quarts of milk from our four or five 
cows — for cows in this country are about as 
large as yearling calves in America, and give 
about as much milk —and churn it in a bottle. 
Well do I remember that open-mouthed bottle 
being carried up and down the veranda with 
a wet cloth around it and shaken. There was 
generally about a teacupful of cream and a 
tablespoonful of butter at a churning. Father 
could never be persuaded to taste of the butter, 
for the quantity was so small he always de- 
clared it would be only an aggravation. Now 
we have all the butter we want. Yes, butter. 
It comes to us in tins from Denmark, and can 
be bought at a price not much above what we 
paid in Omaha. During the hottest weather it 
melts, of course, but when we came during the 
cool season we declared it as good butter as 
we had ever tasted. One rather suspicious 
circumstance is that it never spoils. You may 
open a tin and let it stand on your table for 
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weeks together, but not the least taint of 
rancidness will it have. We asked the store- 
keeper about this the first time we bought a 
supply, and he assured us that the keeping 
qualities of this butter were due solely to its 
remarkable purity. Observation and informa- 
tion from other sources have since convinced 
us that the butter and the storekeeper’s story 
are alike manufactured. The former serves its 
purpose, however, just as well as the genuine 
article would do, and perhaps better. 

Vegetables in limited variety are raised in 
the gardens about town. Beets, lettuce, egg- 
plant, lady-fingers and even small tomatoes 
may be had occasionally, corn is planted, but 
it rarely grows to be three feet high, and the 
ears are so tough we seldom indulge. 

Good meat is as impossible to obtain as 
ever. There is a meat bazaar, oh, yes, and 
there on certain days of the week you can buy 
as much beef as you like, cut up into irregular, 
unrecognizable chunks so that the best expert 
could not tell from what part of the animal any 
piece came. But, dear me! there hasn’t been 
any improvement at all. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that the meat is identically the same 
that was on the market twenty-five years ago. 
I have recognized it by its taste and toughness. 

Shwegyin used to be considered a rather 
poor place for fruit, but now a good deal is 
raised here. Shwegyin oranges have quite a 
reputation, and are in good demand. Bananas, 
or plantains, as they are called here —there is 
a great variety of them — frequently grace our 
table, price two to four cents for a banch of 
fifteen to twenty. Pineapples half a cent 
apiece. Puppeias or papaws grow on a tree 
resembling the palm, and are very good eating, 
more like musk melons than any other kind of 
American fruit. The jack-fruit we have on 
our own compound, an odd freak, large as a 
bucket, its stem attached directly to the trunk 
of the tree, its rind thick and prickly, its edible 
parts (each the size of a hen’s egg and con- 
taining a seed as large as the yolk) tucked 
away in a mass of fiber, taste and appearance 
somewhat like custard. The mango is bean- 
shaped, five inches long, with a long seed and 
yellow pulp. It is more like a peach than any 


other fruit we have here, although the resem- 
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blance is so slight as to seem a contrast rather 
than a similarity. The flavor is peculiar. To 
describe it is difficult, to imagine it impossible. 
If you can conceive of a fruit suggesting to the 
palate the taste of carrots and turpentine, yet 
luscious and pleasant withal, you have it or 
something distantly like it. These are the 
principal fruits we have enjoyed here. But on 
the whole we find tropical fruits rather disap- 
pointing, perhaps because we have not yet tried 
the dorean which is said to be king of East 
Indian pomological products — that is, if you 
can Overcome your repugnance to the smell of 
it sufficiently to taste it, for it has an odor as 
rank as Limburger cheese. 

Our meals are served to us by a Kolah cook. 
The Kolahs are not natives of Burma. They 
come from Hindustan. They are tall, shapely, 
well featured — for they belong to the Cauca- 
sian race—and, although darker fhan the 
negro, I know some of them, common servants, 
whom you would call as fine looking men as 
ever you saw. Indeed, I judge that in no race 
in the world will one find a larger proportion 
of perfect specimens of physical development 
than among these Kolahs. They are fairly 
swarming Burma, even threatening by their 
greater industry to supplant the Burmans them- 
selves. They are apt to learn, ingenious, 
quick, alert. Now they are the servants, the 
coolies, the washermen, but they bid fair soon 
to become the masters. 

Our cook—I call him our culinary prophet 
— not to his face — when I address him I call 
him ‘* Boy” and he calls me ‘“‘ Father” — our 
culinary prophet, then, wears an immense 
turban composed of many yards of red cotton 
cloth wound about his head, back and forth 
from side to side, till its shape is not unlike that 
of a water-melon. A white jacket of curious 
cut and a lower garment of thin muslin gath- 
ered in folds about his hips completes his 
attire. His wages are sixteen Rupees a month. 
My father used to employ Karens, and gave 
them five Rupees a month and their rice, but 
wages have risen since that time, and, besides, 
the Rupee was then worth nearly half a dollar, 
while now it is quoted as low as twenty-seven 
cents, so that considering the greater efficiency 
of the Kolahs the disparity is not great, or 
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would not be but for the fact that a Kolah cook 
considers himself entitled to a commission on 
everything he buys for you at the bazaar, and 
is mortally offended if he is not allowed to do 
all the purchasing for the table. Tomatoes 
that cost three cents he will tell you he paid 
four cents for, and similarly with everything 
else he buys, and so a cent at a time or two 
cents at a time, he will cheat you in the course 
of a month out of enough to add perhaps half 
to his wages, no matter how careful the mistress 
is. Even residents of the longest experience 
suffer from this sort of imposition. We have 
not actually detected our cook in any deception 
of the kind, although we have been very watch- 
ful, but we do not on that account suppose 
that we have been so fortunate as to have 
escaped altogether. 

However untrustworthy these Kolahs may 
be as makers of pwrchases, they are really quite 
wonderful cooks. The French, I believe, are 
generally considered the greatest masters of 
the culinary art, but if the ability to make much 
out of little, with fewest appliances to prepare 
the most tasteful dishes, counts for skill, then 
the Kolahs bear off the palm. I will not vouch 
for their cleanliness. It is never safe in this 
country to venture near the cook house lest 
your appetite should meet its Waterloo of ever- 
lasting defeat. One of our missionaries was so 
indiscreet and off his guard one morning as to 
pass the vicinity of his cook house, when he 
saw.a naked Kolah baby sitting on the beef- 
steak that had been nicely pounded and pre- 
pared for breakfast and spread out on a board 
ready for the skillet. Another of our mission- 
aries had the rashness and foolhardihood to 
ask his cook what he had used to strain the 
soup with. For a moment the cook hesitated, 
as if confused, but marshalling his forces he 
replied, ‘* Master’s sock,” then noticing a look 
of horror on his master’s face, bringing up the 
rearguard he hastened to add, ‘* Not Master's 
clean sock— Master's dirty sock.” It was a 
great pity, for these two missionaries — one of 
whom I knew well in college —are naturally 
two as fastidious men as I ever saw. 

What do we wear in this hot climate? Well, 
we are having such a time deciding about it 
ourselves that I scarcely know what to say- 
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As to head gear there is little choice. All must 
wear hats that will afford good protection 
against the sun. For common a cheap hat 
made of cork and pith is generally worn. It is 
shaped somewhat like a fireman’s helmet, only 
much larger, more bowl like in form — chopping 
bowl I mean. It has a rim an inch thick, and 
the inner band is so adjusted to the body of the 
hat by means of stays, as to allow of a free cir- 
culation of air about the head. A more ex- 
pensive hat is made of stiff felt, and being less 
bungling is quite attractive in appearance, but 
does not afford so good protection against the 
sun. 

So much for hats. But as to other wearing 
apparel. On our way out I read ina book on 
India written by an undoubted authority that 
the three things to be feared in India were 
fever, heat, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
cold. When I left America, I had no idea that 
I should have occasion to wear again the cloth- 
ing which I was wearing then, unless it should 
be on my return passage, but for several months 
after our arrival, which was during the cool 
season, I wore it a good deal, and found it 
none too warm. One of our oldest mission- 
aries says he suffers more every year here from 
cold than from heat. On every hand we are rec- 
ommended to wear flannel underclothing. One 
missionary has even discarded the use of cotton 
sheets. Every member of his family wears 
flannel night-clothing, and only flannel sheets 
are used on the beds. The trouble is not 


that we do not have high temperatures here. 


For months here at Shwegyin the thermometer 
has ranged from 100 degrees to 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and one of the great 
annoyances of life from May until September 
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or October we are told is the prickly heat. 
But during the heated period the system be- 
comes so relaxed and sensitive to atmospheric 
changes that the slightest fall in the tempera- 
ture sends a chill over the person, and fever or 
cholera is often the result. During the rains 
the continual and pervading dampness render 
one peculiarly susceptible to such attacks. It 
is here that the use of flannel comes in. It 
wards off draughts and chills as cotton does 
not, and thus affords, it is said, an excellent 
and not uncomfortable safeguard against dis- 
ease. We have not brought ourselves to the 
use of it yet, however, and I doubt if we ever 
shall. 

I have said nothing about any of our cloth- 
ing except hats and underwear. The rest goes 
without saying, plenty of thin dresses for Mrs. 
Harris and plenty of thin suitings for myself. 
Our washing is done for us by a dhoby or 
Kolah who brings our clothing home as white 
as driven snow, but as his only tub is the river, 
and his only washboard a stone against which 
he beats the clothing with main force, the wear 
and tear of the cleansing process is consider- 
able. 

The Chinaman’s word sign for ‘*‘ Happiness” 
is a combination of seemingly meaningless 
lines; one is a ground character signifying 
‘“garment.” Another is intended to represent 
the mouth. The third pictures a piece of land 
platted off into sections. With land to live on, 
food for the mouth, and garments for the back, 
argues the Chinaman, what more do you need 
for happiness? I have told you about our 


dwelling place, our food and our raiment. 
What more can I tell you of our physical exis- 
_ tence here in Burma? 


AT my first great quarterly held in April 
last, I baptized five persons in the beautiful 
new baptistery built in the compound near the 
bungalow. It was a happy day to me. July 
I my second great quarterly begun, and for 
five days, from 6 A.M. to 10 Pp. M. I had my 
time fully occupied. I have no building, so 
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again I have to spend about 30 Rs. making a 
suitable place to meet in. I do not complain, 
but in a tent with about 1,000 people and 
the thermometer at about 100 degrees inside 
all day is very wearing. Then for three days 
constantly, with some 250 persons, I sat and 
did the work required. After each session I 
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had to change all my clothing, it being wet 
through. The day after all were gone I could 
not eat nor could I walk. Shutting up the 
house I slept all the day, and so got back my 
strength. My workers number 146, and all 
have requests, and then numbers of the Chris- 
tians were in with their difficulties, as trouble 
has broken out in several parts. Mr. F. H. 
Levering was present and was a great help 
in settling some of the questions I had to 
deal with. I wish you could have been 
present during that week. So many things 
to encourage, and again so many of the 
difficulties of so large a station would have 
been seen. You would have enjoyed our Sun- 
day service. At 7.30 the Sunday School met, 
but only to repeat the golden text and sing. 
At 8 service began. After old Kola Peddiah 
had spoken, urging all to stand firm in face of 
persecution, Rungiah spoke, and then I 
preached the sermon proper, subject, Persecu- 
tion, text, Matt. 5: 11, 12. Here was inspira- 
tion. One village had been severely treated, 
one man being almost killed, and my writer, 
Edwin, being beaten also, but all had been 
true except one, who since has _ repented. 
Another village had gone completely over 
to beating the drums in idol worship. 
Others were present who were suffering. 
Never did I have more joy and freedom 
in preaching, and though only two and 
one half years in India, I did not want for 
words to express my joy and my sorrow. It 
was a wonderful service. The interest was 
intense. After preaching came collection, and 
then the Lord's Supper. When we were 
through it was 11 o'clock, and I was ready to 
drop. At 2 examination of candidates. At 
5-30 we gathered about the baptistery and 
twenty-three of the Telugus were baptized. 
The oldest about forty years, the youngest 
about seven. All were from Christian villages. 

All through our meetings the subject of per- 
secution had a prominent place. The village 
which had gone bad, feeling my judgments 
very much, came to treat. I would accept of 
nothing short of a full surrender of the drums, 
and an unconditional stand for Jesus Christ as 
against Unkalama. It was Christ or Unka- 
lama, and what a fight: but I was in no trim 
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for play, having just spent Rs. 150 to defend 
those who had been true in another village, 
I am most happy to tell you that the drums 
were laid on my table, and all decided to stand 
true to Jesus. They may suffer, but that is for 
God to care for, and never did I feel like trust- 
ing him more for love and care than in these 
times of persecution. 

While writing of the persecution, I may just 
mention that the cause of the fresh outbreak, 
so far as I can tell, is that the Christians have 
taken a stand against beating the drums and 
the other work in connection with the sacrifice 
of the animals at the Hindu festivals, and asa 
result, a natural result in my opinion, the caste 
people are angry. It is a brave stand, and the 
people are in need of your prayers. 

The case has been heard by the Tahsildar, 
who has power to take the evidence only and 
send it to the sub-collector or joint magistrate 
for judgment. We have reason to be proud of 
the manner in which our Christians testified. 
The cross examination failed to do any injury 
to their evidence. For the first time, so far as 
I can learn, the Christians stood zuszde of the 
court room to testify. Without demanding it, 
I just told them to quietly step inside when 
they were called. They did so, and of course 
the Brahmins dare not put them out, as the 
Pariahs have the privilege of entering the 
public courts. Mr. F. H. Levering, at great 
inconvenience, came to Kanigiri and remained 
until the case was heard, thus giving me great 
help as it was a very vexing case. I could not 
get a lawyer or pleader, as they are called here, 
to take the case. The pleaders are all Brah- 
mins, but finally one consented. The Tahsil- 
dar has begun to realize by this that there is 
some one to stand by the Pariah, and even 
though we lose this case we have gained many 
things. The Christians have taken their place 
as men inside of the court, hitherto they have 
stood outside at a distance. They have shown 
that they are not afraid, as hitherto, as in this 
case we had two teachers testify. They have 
preached Christ to the lying, haughty Brahmins 
in court. 

The case is now to go before a Brahmin 
joint magistrate in Ongole, who may agail 
hear the case, but who, whether he hears it 
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agiin or not, will pass judgment. As the 
joiat magistrate is a Brahmin, I have little 
faith. The stand taken by the accused is to 
deny the charge, and try to prove an alibi, so 
I hope that if the witnesses for the defence are 
called we will gain the case, though the judge 
may dismiss it as was done in the two cases 
we had in Kanigiri December last. 

Up to date I have spent Rs. 200 on this, but 
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I intend that the Union wiil not payit. I todk 
a special collection at last quarterly, getting 
Rs. 15, and have sent the preachers to collect 
what they can from the Christians. Mr. Fuller 
and Mr. Manley have sent contributions. All 
in the mission are deeply interested in this. I 
only went to the court after consulting with 
Dr. Clough and the Ongole brethren. 


Ir is entirely useless for any man to attempt 
to get anything like an accurate account of 
Congo without coming here. In one week 
after landing at Matadi, if you come directly 
inland, I am sure all your conceptions of things 
would change. You would get a train upon 
that railroad on which people who have never 
seen it set so much store. You would admire 
the scenery as the train crept around the edge 
of the precipice, and pay ten dollars for a 
ride of twenty-eight miles to Mazamankenge. 
There you would alight and enter the *‘ chin- 
beck” of some railroad or state officials and 
have an opportunity, for perhaps five hours, of 
seeing how much wine and lager beer a Belgian 
can drink, and yet be thirsty. You would have 
a choice of their hospitality or of waiting in 
our store, where under the iron roof you could 
well imagine yourself taking a prolonged Turk- 
ish bath. Just before sunset you will hail the 
carriers who started from Matadi the same 
morning as yourself; they are very tired, for it 
is a very long day’s march. You will be glad, 
for the heat of the store and the stench about 
the place will give you a mind to welcome any 
change. 

You will follow the carriers away for ten or 
fifteen minutes till they reach a hollow where 
they will pitch your tent. Your boy will boil 
some of those bantams’ eggs for which you 
paid ten cents each at Palabala. You will go 
to bed but not to sleep, for the first half of the 
night you will spend ignoring the example of 
him who said something about fighting, ‘‘ not 
as one who beateth the air,” and wondering 
between unsuccessful efforts, why the Lord 
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made mosquitoes. As the midnight approaches 
they disappear, either because they have fin- 
ished their meal or feel the need of their over- 
coats, and about the same time you reach for 
that extra blanket at the foot of the bed. 

At daybreak you are really off, and you de- 
clare that the morning is delightful, the road 
level and easy, until at the end of two hours 
you arrive at some hills. You climb the first 
two and say to yourself, ‘‘I will take my ham- 
mock up the next one,” not knowing that it is 
Congo de Lemba Hill, but conscious that it is 
growing very hot. This one is too steep for 
carriers, and you must walk up the very rugged 
path for forty-five minutes, resting frequently 
and perspiring continually. You call for a 
drink of water, and although it is lukewarm 
you do not spew it out of your mouth, but 
empty the canteen. Three times you think 
yourself near the top of that hill, but it is ever 
before us, and seemingly unattainable, like our 
ideals, yet at last you reach it and the state 
station, where after usual greetings the officer in 
charge inquires, ‘‘ Voulez-vous have chop avec 
mono?” (‘*me” in Bakongo). A gourd of fresh 
‘*malavu” (palm-wine) is placed before you; 
to look at it only, may be against certain 
scruples, but your mouth is dry and your lips 
so parched that you can scarcely pucker them 
to say, ‘‘ Oui, monsieur, Je vous remercie,” 
and the spring is down the hill. You will 


reach Bembisi in the middle of the afternoon | 


and send your boy for water. He will go to 
one of the pools, push aside the green scum, 
and bring you a mixture in about equal parts 
of muddy water and tadpoles; you strain it 
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trough a cloth, boil and drink it, or continue 
thirsty. The next day it will be hill after hill, 
a desolate stretch of plain, then three very 
steep, high hills, with Banza Manteke in sight. 
At the Kuilu you will probably have a fever ; 
at Lukunga another. In your march of one 
hundred twenty miles you have not seen a 
native village. 

On your arrival at Lukunga tea is ready, and 
you sit down to eat very sparingly of goat soup, 
and think that those herring fritters remind 
you of a fish with a similar flavor but cooked 
differently, at Banza Manteke. I prescribe 
twenty grains of quinine for you after your 
temperature has dropped, and the next day 
you hear nothing but the ringing of the cin- 
chonism; but your ears are not ** dead,” and 
of this you become unpleasantly conscious as 
night draws on, for the bats begin to squeak 
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over your bed, and a great, black hog grunts in 
answer to the bleating sheep, who has also 
taken refuge under the house. In the morning 
you have some more goat flesh after eating 
your oatmeal porridge, and for dinner a fowl — 
if you can get one. After a few days you go 
to the Pool and Dr. Sims gives you calomel 
and jalap to break up that haematuria. You 
wish you could take a train for the coast, but 
the railroad is: still one hundred fifty miles 
from the Pool. You return, but just before 
reaching Lukunga come upon the Nkandu 
market in full blast. You dive into your purse 
and offer a man three francs for that fat fowl 
(fat fowls are scarce here), but he shakes his 
head. You offer him five, but he still refuses. 
You cannot buy a thing in the market for any 
amount of silver. 
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The missions of the American Baptist Missionary Union in Burma and Assam were begun 
when those countries were independent nationalities, but | have now come — under the 


government of British India. While the usual sub-heads wil 


be retained, they will be placed 


under the general heading of ‘‘ INDIA” for the sake of accuracy, as well as the Telugu Mission, 
which is in the Madras Presidency, and in the Nizam’s dominions. Both of these are also under 
the control of the Viceroy of India, although the Nizam is allowed nominally to rule his old 
territories, but under the controlling ‘‘ advice” of a British Resident. The capital of all India 


is Calcutta. 
BURMA. 


The Burman Mission. 


Mrs. M.B. Ingalls. 
THONGZE, July 25, 1894. 

Two men and one woman were baptized here 
last Sunday and there were three applicants. A 
Christian woman of fifty-five years ended her earthly 
pilgrimage yesterday and was buried to-day. We 
had a visit from Dr. Phillips this morning and last 
Sabbath a visit from Mr. Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
and I have many chats about the Karen field of 
,Tharrawaddy. They ought to have a male mis- 
sionary and one of experience. 


Rev. Edward O. Stevens. 
July, 18, 1894. 
Self-support. — Of the twenty-six churches con- 
nected with the Burmese and Talaing department 
in all Burma, according to the last annual report, 


only eleven are self-supporting; yet in “Tracts for 
the Times” the late Mr. Carpenter stated that 
the Burmese converts gave twice as much per capita 
as the Karen converts, who are generally credited 
with being far in advance of their Burmese brethren 
in this matter of sustaining the institutions of re- 
ligion for themselves. Is there not some danger of 
misunderstanding the import of the term “self- 
support” ? Because no American money is €x- 
pended upon a given church, that does not by any 
means prove that church to be self-supporting. I 
have known of a number of instances of churches 
reported as self-supporting, where the pastor went 
into business along with the leading members of 
his church, or where he was obliged to till the soil 
or fish, in order to eke out a bare subsistence, be- 
cause of the unwillingness of the people to make 
suitable provision for his wants. When a petty 
Polynesian king or a Karen chief, abandons hea- 
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thenism and accepts the teachings of the missionary, 
it has frequently happened that the principal fami- 
lies have followed his example, so that the beautiful 
and animating spectacle is presented of whole com- 
munities, as it were, ready at once to sustain the 
institutions of the newly embraced Christianity. 
The case is widely different with the Hindus, 
who, when converted — one here and another there 
—are at once ostracized, if not violently persecuted. 
The same is true to a great extent of the Ceylonese, 
the Siamese, the Talaings (Mons) and Burmans, 
although as Buddhists they are not strictly speaking 
bound by the chains of caste. With rare excep- 
tions, the Burmans and Talaings have accepted 
Christianity singly, or just two or three in this 
village or half a dozen in that. Facts like these 
should be borne in mind; otherwise hasty and in- 
correct conclusions will be reached in comparing 
missionary effort put forth upon one race with the 
same amount of effort put forth upon another race. 


Miss Z. A. Bunn, 
Z1GON, July 10, 1894. 

A new church. — There has been a very inter- 
esting work going on at the village of Minwa, about 
nine miles from here. When I came to Zigon there 
was only one Christian there, but so earnestly did 
he present the truth to his heathen neighbors that 
one after another yielded and asked for baptism un- 
til in all, twelve men from that neighborhood ‘have 
been added to the church. He always came in 
with these candidates, walking the whole nine miles, 
with his face beaming with joy. Sometimes the 
church was not satisfied that they were ready and 
sent them back for further instruction, but they 
came again no wise discouraged. I have only been 
to that village twice. It is impossible to get there 
in the rainy season, as the road lies nearly all the 
way through the paddy fields. There has been no 
place where I could stay over night, so I had to go 
and come the same day, leaving here about two 
o'clock in the morning and getting back late at 
night. * The last time I went I took with me two 
preachers, two teachers and some of the Christian 
pupils, and we had a good time. Preaching in some 
form was carried on all day. Three men who had 
been considering for some time came to a decision 


that day, and then and there, in the presence of 


their heathen friends, came out boldly and declared 
their intention of becoming Christians. We gave 
them a preliminary examination and they came in 
the next Sunday for baptism. All the Christians in 
that village are men and all heads of families, and 
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they wanted a school for their children, The 
church here raised the money to pay for the ma- 
terials and the people of the village built a house, 
which serves not only for a school but for a meeting 
place for the Christians to come together, and 
moreover I can remajn there a few days the next 
time I visit that neighborhood and will not have to 
return the same day, as I have had to do heretofore © 
because there was no place in which to stay. 

I cannot give such a favorable report of other 
parts of the field, but the work is by no means at a 
standstill. We have had seventeen baptisms since 
January 1, twenty-five in all since I came to Zigon. 
The school here is in a very prosperous condition. 
The school at Gyobingauk is not doing so well. I 
am planning to go and spend some time there and 
see what I can do toward working it up. 


Miss Susan E. Haswell. 
AMHERST, July 19, 1894. 

The hospital building and land have been paid 
for by Captain Noble — there was a balance of Rs. 
120 due on it—and the property registered in 
court as belonging to the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. I have sent all the papers to Mr. 
Roach for safe keeping. If money does not come 
in for it Captain Noble’s own subscription of Rs. 
five per month to my work will pay off the debt. He 
does not want any interest nor evena note for the 
money. He is rightly named. 

I had eighty-seven patients in June — thirty-five 
so far in July, from eight different villages — mostly 
dispensary, but from ten different villages, thus 
enabling me to send the word of life over a large 
space of country. You will rejoice with me that 
the Lord is working in our midst. In April two 
more were baptized, Ko Sing and Mah Sau May. 
Sau May is one of my numerous family of grand- 
children. Her mother was a heathen girl when 
she came into my school, but was converted and 
baptized and became a teacher. After the birth of 
her second child her health failed, and she had to 
give up her school work. She died here in Amherst 
a few years ago, full of joy and peace. This 
daughter is a very pretty, bright girl, and passed 
the sixth standard examination perfectly in our 
school, and now has entered the Normal School — 
Miss Sheldon’s. She hopes to come back and take 
Mah Nyaing Dway’s place in the school here, sett- 
ing Nyaing Dway free to accompany me as a Bible 
woman. 

Ko Sing was from among the heathen, and 
is between fifty and sixty years of age. He is 
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well to do, a widower, living with a married son, 
and bids fair to be a faithful worker for Christ. Ko 
Sing’s son is now asking baptism, also a nian by the 
name of Ko Zin, and three women, one of whom is 
Ko Shway Mhon’s wife; another the wife of the 
man baptized in January. All are from among the 
heathen, and with the exception of Ko Sing’s son, 
who is about twenty-seven, married and with a 
family, are elderly people. One woman has just 
passed away rejoicing in Christ, who found the Lord 
on her death bed through a dream in which she 
thought the Lord came to her and said, “I am the 
Lord Jesus Christ, believe in me and you shall be 
saved.” She gave herself to him. wholly, from that 
hour. Two more women are almost ready to con- 
fess Christ, both elderly, and one formerly a bitter 
opposer. 

A Valuable Helper. —JIn all of these cases, 
except three, the first link in the chain that led 
them to Christ, was the teaching received in child- 
hood in this school, and never quite forgotten. 
Ko Shway Mhon does faithful work, followed up and 
clinched by the opportunities afforded in the medical 
work of urging them to accept Christ. Ko Shway 
Mhon is more and more a tower of strength in the 
church. I was so pleased with a remark of his the 
other day. We were out visiting inquirers, going 
in a cart from one garden hamlet to another. We 
met a great many people, and he had a pleasant 
word for each one. I said, “Why, you seem to 
know everybody”! He laughed and said that 
when he was first converted he felt that he did not 
belong to any one but the Christians and cleaved 
wholly to them, “but since I have begun to fish for 
men, 1 know everybody.” His influence is being 
felt and acknowledged more and more. All his 
leisure time is being given to going about preaching 
Christ, and he uses his money freely to this end. 
The Lord blesses his gardens and fields, and he is 
getting to be quite well off for a native in his 
position. There are a number of inquirers aside 
from those I have named. 

Mr. Seagrave and Dr. Phillips paid me a flying 
visit two weeks ago, and Mr. Seagrave and Mr. 
Calder are now en route to Rangoon, over the 
watered covered plains, in my “Endeavor.” She 
will come back to me (D. V.) in December. The 
“ Endeavor” would have cost Rs. 3000 had I had 
to pay for the work; but Mr. Mould, a good 
Methodist friend in Rangoon gave the work as his 
contribution for the spread of the gospel in 
Tenasserim and Pegu. The actual cost in money 
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for the “ Endeavor ” and its furnishings was about 
Rs. 1700. $300 of this was sent to me direct by 
Miss Miller of Troy, N. Y., having been contributed 
through her efforts by friends of different denomi- 
nations, though the First church, Troy, was the 
largest contributor. Captain Noble loaned me, 
without interest, the remaining Rs. 700. The 
hospital building has been paid for entirely by 
English and Scotch friends, the amount paid for it 
being Rs. 300. 


The Shan Mission. 


A. H. Henderson, M. D. 
Moné, July 4, 1894. 

The dispensary work has grown in the city 
and I have started a service before the dispensing 
at which we have usually from four to ten heathen 
people, sometimes as many as sixteen or twenty. 
Almost constantly we have the hospital full; that is, 
one patient. The one now in leaves to-day; she 
has been operated on for cancer and is very grate- 
ful. There is another woman who has been waiting 
for some time now for me to operate. The Sawbwa 
has asked what I will build the hospital fur; he 
wishes to give something towards it. I do not 
anticipate much however. We meet the grossest 
superstition at every turn; once or twice we have 
found them saying charms over their medicine and 
one old man who had been relieved, when we went 
to speak to him about God, said he did not know 
God but he would worship me, for he thought I 
must be God. 


SOUTH INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. J. F. Burditt. 


NurSARAVAPETTA, July 16, 1894. 
[A sad interest attaches to this at the last con- 
tribution to this magazine from this lamented 
brother. His articles were always interesting and 


instructive. We sorrow that he is taken from the 
work which held his love and interest to the last]. 

We have just had a most successful, profitable 
and encouraging Telugu Association, the first ever 
held among the Baptists of the Kistna District: 
Steps were taken to organize this at our last Mis- 
sionary Conference held at Vinukonda. The first 
meeting was to have been at Nursaravapetta, but 
owing to Mr. Owen’s sickness it was transferred to 
Vinukonda, and by that time Mr. Owen was suffi- 
ciently out of danger to permit of my going. The 
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meetings were conducted entirely in Telugu, the 
Moderator and Secretary, with but slight hints from 
the missionaries, conducting everything in the most 
orderly way as though born to it. The papers and 
sermons gave evidence of ability and painstaking 
preparation and the discussions were animated and 
marked by keen aspirations for better things. The 
delegates assembled entirely at their own expense, 
or by the aid of their churches, and for once there 
was no doling out of batta from the mission treasury. 
They decided nevertheless to meet once in six 
months, and the next meeting is to be at Nursara- 
vapetta in December next. 

If this Telugu Association develops as it bids fair 
to do, it will tend to the establishment and multipli- 
cation of properly organized Telugu churches; it 
will foster self-dependence and self-reliance on the 
part of the members; it will stimulate intellectual 
development and train our Telugu Christians in 
organization, and business-like procedure, and will 
do much, I believe, to convince them that Chris- 
tianity is their own, as it is ours, and not a foreign 
religion which they are more or less subsidized to 
adopt and propagate. 

The harmony now prevailing between ourselves 
and the Lutherans, the inauguration of the Kistna 
Association of Telugu Baptist churches, and the 
prospect of more careful supervision consequent on 
division of territory and increase of the missionary 
force, are encouraging features of the present out- 
look. 

Rev. W. H. Beeby. 


HANAMAKONDA, July 25, 1894.. 
I organized a new Baptist church at our Hasain- 
purty station last Sunday, and baptized eleven prom- 
ising converts there. 


Rev. A. Friesen. 


Natconpa, July 18, 1894. 

Our Indian Mission agents. It probably will 
surprise you%to know that so many of our helpers 
are supported by the Mennonite brethren in Russia 
and America. For the present I really have only 
eight agents who could come into consideration as 
being supported by the American Baptist people, 
viz.: those “supported by my general appropria- 
tion.” It may be necessary to mention here that 
of the thirty agents paid by the Mennonites only for 
nine I get a sure and regular appropriation; for the 
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salary of the rest I wholly depend upon the Lord. 
But it is very encouraging to see, month after 
month, how well He cares for His work in this 
time of financial troubles. The silver and the gold 
are indeed His! 

We have again had the great privilege of baptizing 
a goodly number of believers in Christ since our last 
report. We also had the pleasure of seeing three 
of our school boys start for Ramapatam to enter 
our Seminary. The four Nalgonda boys in the 
Seminary, with the three in the Ongole College, 
will make a great reinforcement to our present staff 
of mission workers. 


Rev. John Newcomb. 


CumsuM, July 31, 1894. 

We follow at Cumbum Dr. Clough’s well laid 
plans with regard to the aid system, which more 
nearly approaches self-support than any system we 
have in the Telugu Mission. By this aid system we 
help our preachers and school teachers only once 
a quarter instead of paying them monthly salaries 
amounting to three times the aid. So they must 
look to the people for the balance, and the people 
are not deprived the privilege of helping. «We have 
tried the monthly pay system here and have found 
that as soon as the people knew that the teacher 
received his support from the missions they left 
off giving anything to speak of for his support, 
while on the aid system they gave him two thirds of 
his living; so instead of paying him six rupees a 
month we only aid him six rupees a quarter. 


Rev. G. N. Thomssen. 


Kurnoot, July 25, 1894. 

The work in Kurnool has never been so en- 
couraging as it is now. God is doing great things 
for us. Last week I succeeded in organizing a 
reading club and already Rs. 25 monthly have been 
subscribed by native gentlemen. Last week we sold 
Rs. 10 worth of tracts. That is only one week’s 
work. On Sunday ten young men said they would 
become Christians, and I am expecting many to 
turn to Jesus in this large, wicked town. One man 
ought to take charge of the work in the town of 
Kurnool. Ten men could find plenty to do in this 
town of 25,000 inhabitants. We sorely need help 
for our schools. I wish our ladies would wake up 


and help us in our great and sore need. 
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CHINA. 


The South China Mission. 
Rev. W. Ashmore, Jr. 


Swatow, July 5, 1894. 

Another quarter is just closed, with our usual 
week of meetings. Beginning with Tuesday of last 
week, we had each day except Saturday, four meet- 
ings, for preaching, prayer, study, examinations, re- 
ports from stations and business, closing on Sunday 
afternoon with the communion gathering. A good 
spirit prevailed throughout. 

Baptism.— We were much interested in the ex- 
amination, on Saturday, of more than twenty ap- 
plicants for baptism, of whom some had first heard 
the gospel many years ago. One of these, a woman 
of fifty-seven years, was the wife of a preacher who 
long since went to his reward. Her oldest son is 
the head teacher of the Boys’ School, and her other 
sons have been baptized at different times, but she 
herself has never till now been ready to take this 
step. She first heard thirty years ago. Two other 
women heard over twenty years ago, of whom one 
had a son, the other a daughter, already members 
of the church. With them the seed has sprung up 
after many days. Such cases encourage us in keep- 
ing on, even when we fail to see immediate results 
from our work, Of a different kind was the ex- 
perience of a young man who came into contact 
with the truth while painting our new chapel build- 
ing at Kit-ie a few months ago. At first he stoutly 
opposed, but soon accepted the gospel, and has 

“since given proof of the sincerity of his faith by en- 
during no little persecution for it. Fifteen of the 
applicants were received and baptized on Sunday, 
the others being deferred for more decided evidence 
of the work of God’s Spirit in their hearts. The 
fifteen included, besides those mentioned above, 
four boys and two girls from the schools. 

We are accustomed to have at the baptismal pool 
before the administering of the ordinance, a few 
words explanatory of its meaning. The speaker 
this time spoke from Rom. vi. 3, 4. Dr. Bailey’s 
teacher, a Hakka, who has read considerable of the 
Bible, though not himself a professed Christian, 
after seeing the baptism said that he now understood 
the meaning of the words “burjed with him bv 
baptism.” The ordinance speaks for itself, as well 
here as in Christian lands, or perhaps I should say 
better here, because there is less occasion for at- 
tempting to explain it away. ° 


The schools are dismissed for the summer, and 
the compound seems very quiet. A certain amount 
of repair is necessary every year, and this is the 
time to have it done. The preachers will spend the 
three months till the first of October at the different 
country stations. In most cases we have as- 
signed them to work nearer their own homes than 
in the cooler parts of the years, as there is more of 
sickness at this season, and it is better that they 
be within reach in case of need. 

The plague which has been doing such sad 
work at Ilong Kong has thus far been mercifully 
averted from us here. We hope it may not make 
its appearance in other parts of China and the East, 
but the preventive measures adopted are less strict 
than in Western lands, and the habits of the people 
are, moreover, such as to invite these great scourges. 
If it does not come it will be of God and not of 
man, 

Rev. J. W. Carlin, D. D. 
Unckun, July 7, 1894. 

Sunday, 24th ult., I baptized seven. In the 
past two months we have had thirty applicants for 
baptism, of whom fourteen have been accepted; 
one, a physician, on said date was unexpectedly 
called far away to visit a patient and had to defer 
baptism. ‘This physician is an interesting case to 
us. We have been praying and watching for a 
footing in the Jio-an District of several hundred 
towns, which is untouched by any missionary or- 
ganization, and is easily accessible to Ungkung 
station. Though the Jio-an people have attendec 
our daily preaching at Ungkung as they have come 
to and gone from the city in throngs, the road pass- 
ing within a few steps of our chapel, still not until 
this physician was added to us did we discover any 
special opening for us in that district. Although 
the physician has a home at Ungkung, he lives and 
practises physic, most of his time, in a large town in 
the Jio-an District, and he invites us to use ample 
spare room in his house there for a regular preach- 
ing station. 

Hundreds about Ungkung believe, but they are 
not penitent believers, and are afraid to manifest 
the extent of their faith lest they be persecuted, 
for persecution is a very inconveniently convenient 
product at Ungkung just now. But we hope as the 
church increases in numbers and influence propor- 
tionately, more and more will dare to declare their 
faith. There is imminent prospect of having a daily 
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steamboat from Swatow to Ungkung, which will be 
of great convenience to our missionaries, if it 
should not benefit it otherwise. 


Edward Bailey, M. D. 
Ka-Yin, April 11, 1894. 

The seventeenth of this month will be one month 
since I started in work, and now I have over one 
hundred cases and am counting up at the rate of 
ten to fifteen daily. I am also asked and taken to 
native homes, both to treat and to call, and not all 
among the poor, but among many who are very rich. 
Brother Whitman and Sister Campbell have their 
hands full every afternoon in talking to them, which 
chance is something new. My teacher speaks Eng- 
lish also and this is of much help to us. 


The West China Mission. 


Rev. W. F. Viking. 
KiaTInc, July 4, 1894, 

I do not fully realize that six months have past 
since I landed in China and commenced my first 
year in the missionary service. Of this six months 
I have spent three on water and three on land. 

The results of four months’ study of the language 
have not been so great as I had expected. The 
last weeks have been spent in moving and getting 
settled in this new place, where we now, through 
Brother Upcraft, have secured a house. The hot 
summer is before us, but notwithstanding it we 
will try to do our best. 

We have also joined ourselves into a little church, 


the first Baptist church of Kiating, and the second- 


Baptist church in Western China, and have now 
the great pleasure and joy of administering the 
ordinances Christ gave his church. We are all 
happy and content. 

Brethren Upcraft and Openshaw left us for a 
journey to Tachau the twenth-seventh of June. 
We parted at the city gate. They went into a new 
district to make way for the King of Glory, we 
returned back to our pleasant little missionary 
home to pray for them. 

As we ourselves are weak and inexperienced, in 
anew place and few in number, we would ask to 
always be remembered in your prayers. Remember 
the West China Mission, the two churches that have 
been created by God and each missionary. 


Miss Bessie G. Forbes. 
Suicnauru, April 26, 1894. 
About Chinese New Year’s-time there is 
always a great number of women around. One fore- 
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noon a few weeks ago there were three different 
crowds of women came here and listened to the 
Gospel story. There has been much seed sowing 
in these three months and I believe some of it will 
bear fruit in the Lord’s own good time. I was 
expecting a falling off of numbers in the meetings, 
and thought perhaps very few women would come 
to the house for a month or two, but God has been 
far more gracious than my lack of faith permitted 
me to expect. 

Women came also.” — Last Thursday there 
were fifteen women came to their meeting, and one 
outside woman is intensely interested. I have had 
several talks with her and she confessed to me that 
she had formed the habit of smoking opium once a 
day, but told me how she longed to break away 
from that and all other sin and become a believer 
in Christ. On Sunday there were a goodly number 
of women out, and at the evangelistic service for 
women I hold for them when the men disperse and 
go to the preaching hall on the next street, the old 
Chinese woman I hired at the New Year to go with 
me when I went out to work in the streets or lanes 
near this house, rose up and said that she had 
become a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
wished to live as such. I have faith in her profes- 
sion, for as a heathen I found her singularly upright 
and truthful compared with others around her, and 
there certainly has been a growing change recently. 

At first she did not always come to the meetings; 
if she had guests at her home on Sunday afternoon 
she would stay away, but for some time she has not 
only come regularly but tried very hard to bring her 
daughters with her, and no one can tell the oral 
lesson over again which was given in meeting any 
better than she can, Three months ago it seemed 
as if not a single sentence would lodge in her head. 
The only verse I succeeded in keeping in her 
memory was “God is love.” Several of the new 
comers when they came spoke in our own mission 
prayer meeting about not being able to speak, but 
said they would pray for the work, and I like to 
think and feel that their prayers are being 
answered. 

There are also women who come into the dis- 
pensary to listen, and accept my invitation to come 
over here to the meetings. I recognized one or 
two from the North Street last Sunday. I think 
the attendance of women and children at the dis- 
pensary is very good. A young married woman 
whom Dr. Finch prescribed the battery for, and I 
have been going to her house to give it to, has 
begun to walk around a little. She is greatly 
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interested in the story of Christ’s love, and I have 
been wondering lately if she was not already a 
believer in Him, but refrained from asking her for 
fear she might say she was for the sake of pleasing 
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me. I believe if she really is, the Lord will give 
her strength soon to confess it. I have had quite 
a number of invitations into other houses to talk, as 
I went to and from her house. 


AFRICA. 


The Congo Mission. 


Rev. T. H. Hoste. 
LukunGa, May 25, 1894. 

Self-support. —I am initiating the new order 
of things here. Self-support is the order of the day» 
and I am happy to say the natives are not at all 
averse to the idea. Of course it takes time to work 
at these changes and we are doing things in order. 
I have formed a committee consisting of five na- 
tives, Mr. Antisdel, myself and Mr. Morgan, which 
body is called the ‘“ Lukunga Home Mission.” 
We are not quite certain yet upon what income we 
may depend. We are just taking up the matter 
of the outposts already in existence, with a view to 
seeing how far they may support themselves, and 
what assistance, if any, is necessary from us. 

Being in the front rank of Congo Missions, I 
have had no one to look to for example. I have 
trodden a hitherto untrodden path. God has given 
me grace to overcome difficulties. For years there 
has been but a shadow between me and death. I 
have had to crawl to my work on my hands and 
knees. Any man of experience knows that mission 
work is beset with ever fresh developments of difli- 
culty. Out of the very best arrangement for the 
present the future difficulty arises, The art of 
missionary work—of all work, in fact —lies in 
discerning the changes necessary. Men who do 
not understand that life is an ever doubtful battle, 
save only to the eye of faith, are simply those who 
have never seriously attempted any real work. 

The mission work is progressing nicely. 
Mbanza Manda church is paying its pastor $72 a 
year, leaving to the Lukunda Home Mission $18 a 
year, but I hope they will undertake this also. Kin- 
kamba church is paying its pastor $72 a year, leav- 
ing the Lukunga Home Mission $24.  Kisadi 
church is paying its pastor $24 a year; the Lukun- 
ga Home Mission pay nothing to help this church. 
The other churches have not been dealt with yet. 
We intend to reconstitute the Seminary, and all sup- 
port afforded to students will come from the funds 
of Lukunga Home Mission. -This movement I con- 
sider to be ah immense stride forward. We are 
laying aside Our swaddling clothes, and I hope the 
future will be a record of sturdy growth. 


‘converts. 


‘ Rev. G. H. Jackson, M.D. 
Marapi, June 9, 1894. 

Banza Manteke.— On our way down country 
we stopped at Banza Manteke over Sunday. I 
cotnted a congregation of 308, seated in a little 
grove on a hillside which formed a natural amphi- 
theatre, who listened open-eyed to the vigorous 
and healthy sermon preached by Mr. Richards. 
As the singing made the leafy galleries ring with 
the praises of Jesus, I thought, “ How appropriate 
this scene.” ‘The groves were God’s first temples,” 
and here were primitive Christians. After the 
worship twenty-six stepped into a pool near by and 
were baptized in the likeness of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. There is a grand 
work going on there and the natives are fast losing 
every semblance of heathenism. The station is 
very attractive with its neat, well built houses among 
the fronded palms, with golden oranges against 
their dark green leaves, and the lime trees casting 
their yellow fruit about the various yards. The 
brethren there seem very happy in their work and 
there appears to be perfect coéperation and fellow- 
ship. 

Lukunga.— The last Sunday in May the waters 
were troubled at Lukunga by the baptism of eight 
Three were from a town called Kin- 
damba, where all were heathen until Mrs. Claflin 
began her evangelistic work there, and they are 
sheaves of her gathering. Three were Miss How- 
ard’s boys, led by her faithful teaching to the light. 
One was a young man from some neighboring 
town, and the last one the first direct fruits of medi- 
cal missionary effort here —a woman whose name 
is Kumaza, upon whom I performed a very danger- 
ous operation, who while obtaining partial relief for 
her diseased body found complete rest for her 
wearied soul, sick of superstitions and ignorance. 
She is the first and only Chirstian in her town. In 
gratitude “‘ my soul doth magnify the Lord and my 
heart doth rejoice in God my Savior.” 


Rev. A. L. Bain. 
Banza ManrtekE, June 2, 1894. 
Work in the schools. — It is with a heart full 
of gratitude to our Heavenly Father that I am able 
to inform you that God is blessing the various 
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branches of His work. People are finding salvation 
and the Lord is adding together day by day those 
that are being saved. As soon as they are born 
again they want to be taught so that they can read 
out of God’s word what he says to them. The edu- 
cational work I find has been hindered; not that 
any one has failed to do his duty, but that no one 
has been here to care for the many schools. I 
have not visited all the schools yet, as I find the 
ones I have seen require care for some little time. 
My plan is to put one in good running order before 
I leave it. The people of Tendela town have de- 
termined to build a new school and use it for a 
meeting house as well. They agree to build a good 
one; they say, one to show their children that they 
love God. I have drawn a plan for a building 
20x 30, and given each man a certain work to do, 
while the women prepare the ground where the 
building is to be erected. All contribute to the 
purchasing of nails and tools, while we give them 
our old boxes for doors, etc. When all the material 
is ready I purpose pitching a tent in the town and 
overseeing the work, also visiting the school daily 
in the old building. 
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It is wonderful how these teachers get along 
when we reckon the advantages they have had. I 
believe that the educational work ought to be upheld. 
It is to be hoped some way will be provided so that 
the training school may be opened. We require more 
teachers and preachers, and they must be better 
trained. The way in which the work is developing 
demands the best we can furnish. The power of 
the native men in the towns is marvellous and their 
work is of the most commendable character. There 
are other new schools wanted. I know of three, 
and rest assured there are many more with needs 
just as urgent. The children learn with great zest 
and are very attentive. I am pleased to say they 
are going to school and want books. As the work 
keeps heaping around me I see need of a larger 
appropriation. 

I do a great deal of walking as I go from town to 
town visiting the schools. My efforts are being 
blessed in the schools, and my words for Jesus have 
been owned by God. I rejoice that my Father has 
sent me here and long to be of greater usefulness. 
How blessed it is to see souls born again! 


EUROPE. 


pioneer work. 
several colporters and some Bible women engaged 
on the field. Still the work is difficult and the re- 


GERMANY. 
Reports from the Missionaries, Translated by 
Rev. J. G. Fetzer, Hamburg. 


THE thirty-two brethren aided by your com- 
mittee during the past quarter, reports 228 baptisins, 
1,213 sermons preached, 1,083 other meetings con- 
ducted and 3,325 visits made. From this it is 
apparent that the brethren have been busy going 
from house to house and from station to station, 
among the 160 preaching stations, preaching the 
Word and holding other meetings. Some fields 
have yielded greater results than others but there 
are only a few which did not yield some fruits, so 
that nearly every one of the brethren could report 
baptisms, some more, others less. 

Breslaw, where Brother Kroums has now been 
for a year, has been enjoying a season of blessings. 
During this time the Lord has so blessed his labors 
that he was enabled to baptize 49 persons, he says, 
“During the last quarter, however, we could not 
reap as joyfully as we wished, but had to exercise 
discipline and put out 4 for a disorderly walk. 
Besides we had to dismiss 11 by letter, so that we 
have a decrease of four to record.” 

At Strassburg the small church scatteréd over 
4 good part of Alsace and part of Lorraine is doing 


Besides Brother Griiber there are 


sult as yet very small. Most success seems to ac- 
company the efforts of Brother Breidenbach at the 
fortress of Metz. He labors as colporter especially 
among the soldiers in that city. 

Miilhause. — Brother Weidkuhn is glad to be 
able to report progress in the life of the church as 
well as an increase of membership. “I am sorry.” 
he writes, “that I am unable to satisfy all the de- 
mands, since I would scatter my force too much. I 
serve in reality four churches since the preaching 
stations have each the control of their own affairs. 
Still the gracious Lord helps onward. If he will 
give us this year yet a shower of blessing we shall 
reach the height of membership we had when I took 
charge of the church, despite the fact that Basle and 
Strassburg have branched off and constituted 
churches for themselves during the year. 

The church at Bremen is still presided over 
by the veteran Wiebler, now one of the oldest Bap- 
tist pastors inGermany. This last quarter has been 
one of especial blessing to him and the church. He 
was permitted to baptize 15, of which quite a num- 
ber were from the Bible class he taught in con- 
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nection with the Bible School. The attendance is 
good, and would be still better, if they hada church 
or meeting house in a suitable locality. The pros- 
pects to get something in this direction are still very 
gloomy. 

Freiburg in Silesia. Brother Knappe writes: 
“Thus far the Lord has been with us. During the 
quarter we were permitted to baptize 5. A man 
was led to seek the Savior in our meetings. The 
very first thing he did was to procure a Bible which 
he read diligently. His wife, incited by others, was 
on the point of casting the Bible into the fire, but 
feared a fit of rage on the part of her husband, as 
she had experienced them on former occasions. 
Her husband proposed to her united prayer, and 
began at once. This was something new to her. 
She then heard her husband read to her from the 
Bible and began to get quite attentive and to attend 
our meetings too. The priest (they were Catholics) 
ordered the man to come to his house, and the man 
got a chance to testify before him, what his Savior 
had done for him. The priest began to rail at 
Luther. But the man told him, that he had not 
known Luther and did not trouble himself about 
him either since he had enough to do with himself, 
“I had to have a Redeemer, and Him I have found, 
to Him I intend to devote the rest of my life.” The 
priest told him, that if he despised the holy sacra- 
ments he was sure on the way to hell. Seeing that 
he could not do anything with the husband he called 
fur the wife, pitied her that her husband had taken 
the road to hell and asked her to remain true to the 
church. The wife replied that it appeared to her 
very singular that her husband should be on the 
way to hell. For twelve years they had been mar- 
ried, and during all these years, she had heard him 
curse very often, now he prays with me and the 
children. She also had begun to read the Bible 
and it became clear to her, that in spite of her going 
to church she had been on the way to hell. As the 
priest could do nothing with her, he dismissed her 
with feeble threats. They have now taken their 
children out of the Catholic schools, and are send- 
ing them to the evangelical schools where they 
were gladly received. Both of them are awaiting 
baptism now.” - 

Belgard with its fourteen preaching stations still 
continues to be the field of operation of our Brother 
Nidsel. During the quarter he was permitted to 
baptize 12 persons. ‘* The most important event 
during the quarter” Brother Nidsel writes “was 
the feast at Whitsuntide. From the whole field the 
members assembled at Belgard on Monday when the 
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twelve were baptized and received into the church’ 
At the love feast following two persons confessed to 
have found peace.” 

“On the roth of June, I was in the neighboring 
church at Biitow. While there, it being pastorless, 
I was permitted to baptize 10 savedsouls. Here the 
Lord has also manifested his glory; there are 
others there who give reason to believe, that the 
Spirit of God is working on their souls.” 

At Gelsenkirchen Brother Broda reports 11 
baptisms. This is perhaps the only church which 
has no preaching station, though the members are 
scattered over five different places. But these are 
so situated that they all can meet at their regular 
place of meeting. The church numbers already 
285 though scarcely two years old. 

The church at Dootmund has an increase of 
12 though only one was baptized. Brother Wilkens 
is a tried worker, and there is no doubt that with 
the help of God he will be able to build up a good 
church at this important place. They have or- 
ganized a women’s society. “Our prayer is that it 
may exist and be a blessing. We have tried to get 
a better adapted place of meeting, but it is not so 
easily secured. Still we hope that ere long our 
wishes may be realized.” 

Danzig on the Baltic is gaining new strength 
under its present pastor Jul. Herrmann. He was 
permitted to baptize five. “The field is large. If 
the church only had the means at its disposition, 
more might be done. The liberality of the mem- 
bers is increasing, so that we were enabled to pay off 
M. 300 during the quarter, on the church debt. 
But all powers and means must be exercised to se- 
cure this result consequently nothing new can be 
undertaken until this heavy debt has been reduced 
considerably. Besides the meeting-house at Dan- 
zig we have rented two halls at Zoppot and Neufabr, 
two watering places not far from Danzig. The at- 
tendance at our meetings has been continually 
increasing, so that now the numbers of strangers at- 
tending averages over 100, 

Insterburg, East Prussia, is the centre of an ex- 
tensive field. Here there are 25 preaching stations, 
and the members are scattered over 47 different 
places. To do pastoral work on such a large field 
is no easy thing. Besides Brother Lorenz, whom 
your committee assists, there is Brother Hinzker 
the senior pastor. He has been with the church 
for eighteen years and only recently declined 4 
call to the first church at Hamburg. In order to 
make the work more simple in the future it has 
been decided that with October, Brother Lorenz 
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move to Gumbinnen the seat of government and 
make that the centre of his further operations. 

In Hungary the workers have a large field, open 
to enter upon. What is needed are men, capable 
of speaking the language of the Magyars. The work 
among these is large, the number of converts 
amount to hundreds. Thus Brother Balogh, who 
returned to his country from the seminary last sum- 
mer baptized within a half year, 130 persons. 
Among the Germans, Bosnians and Slavonians, and 
others the work is much slower. 

As to our Seminary, I can say that another 
year belongs to the past. Thus fourteen years have 
gone by since it was first opened. Of each of 
them we can say that the Lord has been very kind 
to us. Quite a number of brethren have come and 
gone and entered the field, where they are now 
working for their master. 

Of the twenty-three young men we had here, five 
have left the institution permanently. Four of these 
have been attending instruction for one year only 
while the fifth has been at the seminary for three 
years. We regret very much that he felt constrained 
to leave one year fo soon. He is a very able man, 
a Czech, and another year would have done him ex- 
ceeding good. But he, as well as Brother Nowo: 
tny, thought that the work in Bohemia and the 
strength of Brother Nowotny made it necessary that 
he come to Nowotny’s assistance. 

On the fourth of July the closing exercises took 
place. A goodly number of people of the different 
churches were present, so that the chapel, into 
which our lecture rooms can be turned, was densely 
crowded. Fortunately the weather was not so hot 
as it sometimes is at this season of the year. Still 
some felt that the air was rather pressing, and the 
thermometer higher, than was agreeable. For what 
the Lord has done for us in the Seminary, we wish 
always to be very grateful. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Rev. P. Juillerat. 
TRAMELAN, Oct. 26, 1893. 

Beginning of the work. — Twenty years ago 
the Lord opened here the way for the truth con- 
cerning baptism and for a church of baptized believ- 
ers; also a few souls enlightened by the Gospel 
entered it. For many years from ten to fifteen per- 
sons were the witnesses for baptism in this country. 
These disciples of Jesus Christ made, it is true, but 
little progress, if indeed they made any. But the 
witness was there. Nevertheless the Lord was going 
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to open a larger way for this great and important 
truth of baptism. In atime of revival which went 
through our country ten or twelve years ago, many 
were enlightened and baptized, and I was of this 
number. Unfortunately we did not understand the 
necessity of uniting these Baptists and forming a 
church (or churches), and so this movement did not 
produce the fruits that it would have produced if we 
had understood “that it is necessary to unite the 
Baptists and to form a church.” 

It is true that one church was born at Neuchatel, 
but while holding the truth about baptism, they ac- 
cepted also into it Christians not baptized. My 
lamented friend, Pastor A. Robert, who was the 
pastor and founder of it (after having been a Pedo- 
Baptist pastor) recognized however, upon observa- 
tion, what I told him: that every member of the 
church ought to be baptized; and in December, 
1892, his church was put upon this ground. This 
dearly loved servant of God had the joy of baptizing 
in a few years about 700 persons. 

In January, 1890, a great revival appeared, occa- 
sioned by two weeks of special meetings. Many 
souls were converted, and several Christians newly 
awakened. About fifty persons received baptism; 
several others should have received it, convinced 
that it was according to the truth. To-day these 
souls are for the most part either cold or hostile. 
These fifty baptized ones, with several others, felt 
the need of uniting in the same faith in the truth 
and of forming a church and of calling a pastor. 

In Montbeliard, France, where I worked then 
as an independent evangelist, I received the call of 
this little church. I replied in the affirmative, and 
was installed and set apart as pastor of this Baptist 


church in Tramelan in the spring of 1890. The first . 


steps of our church were hard; everything was to 
be organized, and that in the midst of the opposi- 
tion of the official church and of the spirit of Darb- 
ism, so contrary to the church. Notwithstanding 
all that, we had manifestly the approval of our God. 
Many souls were saved in our meetings and quite a 
good number were baptized. A little group at- 
tached to our church went off to Moutier, a large 
village some leagues from here. To-day there are 
fifteen. 

During this time I had often thought that it 
would be well for us to attach ourselves to the 
Union of Baptist Churches in France. So towards 
the close of 1892 I saw clearly my way to do so, 
and the members of the church consulted (we were 
about 115) were all agreed. It was at this time 
that I received from dear Mr. Saillens, pastor rue 
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St. Denis, in Paris, a letter in which he told me 
that he should be happy to see our Baptist move- 
ment united to the Union. 

I replied to this brother (whom I had learned to 
love and to esteem), that his desire was accom- 
plished, persuaded as we were that it was accord- 
ing to the truth of the Lord that we should unite 
ourselves to churches having the same principles 
with ourselves. Mr. Saillens was then invited to 
visit us, which he did, in spite of great weariness. 
Then was our entrance into the Baptist Union joy- 
ously ratified, the nineteenth of January, 1893. We 
were then in the midst of a revival, and the visit 
of dear Brother Saillens was blessed, both to our 
church and to myself. Since then the confidence 
and affection which we felt towards this brother 
have only increased. 

To our God all the glory, to us confusion of face. 
To-day our church numbers about 170 members, 
including our little groups and our scattered ones. 
It is really established, and in order to go forward 
is only necessary the blessing of the Lord and a 
chapel. Our church is rich only in children, the 
great number of families having from five to eight, 
and even ten. Also we have been filled with grati- 
tude toward our American brothers, who have 
granted us $1,000 for two years, to allow us to 
build our church. May the Lord cause us to have 
still more gifts, and then we shall be able to build. 


SWEDEN. 


Rev. Otto Lansberg. 
UppeEVvALta, Feb. 2, 1894. 

To our American friends interested in missionary 
work in Sweden, Greeting. 

Being asked by Pastor T. Truvé in Gothenburg, 
I will write a few lines with respect to missionary 
work, especially on the western coast of Sweden. 

Since July 1, 1892, I have worked as a missionary 
on the field, for which work I left the shores of 
America in October 1891, after a stay of more than 
ten years in that country. I studied as a ministerial 
student in Mt. Pleasant Institute, Pa. from 1885 to 
1888, then little more than one year in Bucknell 
University, and after a stay of more than one year 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., I left America with a true con- 
viction that I was called from God to take up the 
missionary work on the western coast of Sweden, 
especially in the province of Bohnslan. 

The province of Bohnslan has more than 
160,000 inhabitants, and the most of them are yet 
walking in the greatest possible darkness and gross 
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superstition, The experiences I have had among 
this people for a year and a half have been varied, 
but I take liberty to relate a few, hoping they will 
not go unnoticed through your papers. The city 
of Uddevalla, the capital of this province, has for 
years been the seat of Schartanism, a special sect 
within the state church of this country. I know 
no doctrine or sect that can so well be compared 
with that part of the Jewish church called the Phar- 
isees as this one. They keep all their adherents 
completely under the law. Work, work, work, is 
their doctrine, and finally in some distant future 
you may hope to become saved, But never “ now,” 
Now you can only try to repent and lay off the 
worst, and by and by God will have mercy on you 
and save you. 

The priests have an influence over the people 
similar to that of the Catholics. Many groan 
under the burden of their sins, but dare not 
seek alleviation from any other source than from 
the priests. And since they themselves are not the 
servants of God but of the state only, they cannot 
give any comfort to the grieved ones, but tell them 
to read this or that book (not the Bible) or in some 
instances to go to a physician, or sometimes they 
tell them not to trouble their heads with such 
things, but to go on and live as they have done 
before. God will finally have mercy on them and 
they need not bother themselves with these ques- 
tions at all. In these and many other ways they 
put them to sleep again, and many, yes many! go 
on sleeping until they will be awakened by the 
judge-appeals of the great coming judge. 

It is a hard field for the work. The priests, like 
the scribes and pharisees, persecute vigorously all 
who come to preach the Gospel of Salvation in 
spirit and truth to the people. They follow often 
the example recorded in Acts 17: 5, and thus stir 
up a persecution against the missionaries. Yet by 
the power and oversight of the living God are we 
able to push forward and proclaim the full and free 
salvation of God to this suffering people. During 
this one year and a half a little Baptist congrega- 
tion of ten members has been formed in Uddevalla. 

We rent a little hall, and we have it filled with 
attentive listeners every Sunday. It only holds 
sixty persons. We can not rent a larger hall 
because of lack of means, nor will the authorities 
of the place open any other hall for us as long as 
they can hinder. But we hope to God the time 
will soon come when we shall receive means to 
build a little chapel for ourselves where we caf 
freely worship God, and invite the public freely to 
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hear the word of God proclaimed. We have 
already a lot for building. Had we only $1,000 we 
would soon have a house for worship. Perhaps 
God will move some of our American friends to 
offer the sum. 

Persecutions. — A short distance from Udde- 
valla is a large island called Orust. On this island 
live more than 20,000 inhabitants, and they live 
entirely in darkness. I have been on the island a 
few times this past year. Many are hungering after 
the bread of life, but they are afraid the priests 
will persecute them. Last summer they planned 
to take my life. God saved me. ‘Two weeks ago 
while I was preaching in a private house, a man 
disturbed the meeting by openly interrupting me. 
We had to stop, and when leaving the house many 
shots were fired and stones thrown. No hurt came 
because God cared for us. Eggs were thrown, but 
God even kept me from being stained by them. 
The following evening when I would not go out 
after the meetings closed, they shut us up in the 
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house, but even now did God move one of their 
own number to open the door after the rest had 
gone. Such instances could be related the one 
after the other, but I would only say this to let our 
American friends know the intense need of mis- 
sionary work in some parts of Sweden, especially 
on the western coast. 

We are only two workers on this large field 
(two from our denomination, and only four 
from any other religious society), still the work 
has not been without fruit in that several have 
been converted during the last year, and ten have 
been baptized. We need more workers, and could 
have them had we only the means. Will not the 
dear Lord move some friends in the far West, “The 
country of the free,” to sacrifice some of their 
luxuries and send us means to have at least one 
more missionary, and to rent one more hall or to 
build a little chapel for the worship of the true and 
living God? 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


NOT SAID AT CHICAGO. — 7he Lone Star 
mentions a few points regarding Hinduism 
which were not brought out by its representa- 
tives at the Parliament of Religions. We give 
them here as a contribution to a complete 
discussion. 

That they owed the language in which they 
spoke, the Courtesy received, their very pres- 
ence in Chicago to the Christian religion. 

That they crossed no seas of milk, curds, 
butter, alcohol, etc., on their way as their 
sacred books assert they would. 

That as their sacred books assert, there is a 
mountain on the earth 1,000,000 miles high, 
and that trees grow on it 13,000 miles high. 

That it is impossible to conceive of anything 
more opposed to the Fatherhood of God or the 
Brotherhood of man than the teachings of the 
Hindu Scriptures. 

That the Hindu, so careful of the life of a 
flea or a bedbug does not hesitate to starve his 
cow, beat his horse to death — beat his wife — 
inflict the most inhuman cruelty on his widowed 
relatives, or poison his neighbor. 

That Infanticide, Thuggism, Suttee, Child 
Sacrifice, Prostitution and other rites too 
horrible to mention either were or are still 
essential parts of Hinduism. 

‘That in India holiness has nothing to do 
with character, that the holiest man is often 


the filthiest, vilest and most ignorant man in 
the District. 


That moral character forms no part of Hindu 
Orthodoxy. 

That the most immoral profligate Hindu is 
as good as his god or his Veda. 

That Carnivals of vice are held under the 
auspicies of Hinduism. 

That ecclesiastical prostitution is part of the 
system. 

That Hinduism teaches that a man’s future 
welfare depends more on his gifts to Brahmins 
and Temples than upon his conduct in every 
day life. ' 

That sectarianism is about as rife in India as 
in England or America. 

That with all his faults the average Hindu 
will entrust his interests many times more 
readily to the Englishman than to his fellow- 
countryman. 


COMPASSION for the heathen is an urgent 
motive for missionary zeal. But something 
deeper than sympathy is required. In this 
matter neither our Lord nor the apostles ap- 
pealed to pity. There is a must in the case, 
conscience has an interest. A more scriptural 
motive is holy grief in view of God’s offended 
majesty. Evangelistic duty should be pre- 
sented from pulpit and platform, not simply as 
a question of humanitarian or philanthropic 
interest, but as an urgency of our holy religion. 
Here stands a command; not advice, not a 
suggestion of prudence or of expediency, but a 
clear order, ‘‘ Go ye.” The most prompt obe- 
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dience is demanded. Not more imperative is 
the duty of present repentance, or growth in - 

ce, or the duties of prayer and holy living. 

o or send is the only option. ‘* Here am I; 
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send me—to the first man I meet, or to the 
remotest heathen”—is the appropriate re- 
sponse of every Christian.” — A. C. Thompson, 
D.D. 


NEWS FROM MISSION LANDS. 


GENERAL. — The London Missionary Society 
has suffered so much from the financial depression 
that the “ Forward Movement” looking to the en- 
largement of the missions has been suspended until 
the present wants of the missions are provided for. 
——The Protestant Episcopal Mission workers in 
New York, as the clock strikes twelve each day, lay 
aside all tasks and repair to the chapel for a service 
of prayer for missions. The practice of prayer for 
missions every day at noon is recommended to all 
Christians. 


EUROPE. — Italy. — The whole village of 
Papigno, in the province of Umbria, has embraced 
Protestantism. —— There are in Spain representa- 
tives of 14 Protestant churches and societies, and 
they report 20 foreign male and 29 foreign female 
missionaries, 41 Spanish pastors, 37 evangelists, 
3,600 communicants. The American Board and 
the American Baptist Missionary Union are the 
only American societies at work there. The others 
are from England, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Germany, Sweden and Holland. There is a 
community of 10,000 Jews in Southern Russia who 
escape the persecutions inflicted upon the rest of 
that people. They are called Karaites, or “ People 
of the Law,” and accept only the Old Testament, 
rejecting the Talmud and the rabbinical traditions. 
They claim that their ancestors took no part in the 
crucifixion of Christ, and are friendly to those Jews 
who have become Christians. Their moral and 
commercial standing is very high, and they are 
greatly respected.——The Federal Council re- 
versed the decision of the German Parliament and 
declined to readmit the Jesuits to Germany. —— 
The Federal Court of Law of Switzerland has de- 
cided that the government of the Canton of Tessin 
on the south side of the Alps has broken the Fed- 
eral Constitution because it refused to protect Rev. 
Mr. Zamperini, a Protestant minister, whose meet- 
-ings were disturbed by a mob. This greatly 
strengthens the cause of religious liberty in the 
Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland. 


INDIA. —The Canadian Baptist Telugu Mission 
reports 14 stations, 43 missionaries, 130 native 
workers, 33 churches with 3,061 members, 340 
baptized in 1893, and 62 Sunday schools with 2,157 
scholars. Pundita Ramabai’s Home at Poona 
has now 51 pupils, 34 of whom are widows. —— 
Dr. Downie of Nellore states that there are 20,861 
public schools in the Madras Presidency, with 668,- 
510 pupils, also 3,455 private schools which are 
aided by the government with 65,894. This gives 
a‘school for nearly one-half of the villages of the 
Presidency. The schoo] system is fully officered 


with directors and inspectors, and is maintained at 
a cost of about two million dollars a year. 


CHINA. — In the war between China and Japan 
the Chines€ government has ordered all its officials 
to protect foreigners and missionaries. The Jap- 
anese government has agreed not to attack Shang- 
hai and the Chinese government has agreed not to 
obstruct the approaches by water to that city, which 
will make that an open port during the war. — 
After twenty-three years of labor in Formosa, Dr, 
Mackay of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission has 
to report as results of his work, a hospital, a college, 
a girls’ school, sixty churches, 1,800 communicants, 
and a people friendly to the Mission who were 
formerly violently opposed. —— The China Inland 
Mission reports for Dec. 31, 1894, 583 missionaries, 
365 native helpers, 134 churches, 4,234 commu- 
nicants, 821 baptized in 1893, 40 schools, and 549 
Chinese pupils, The income for the year was 
$172, 442.57. —— Rev. J. Hudson Taylor has lately 
made the statement that, of the whole Tibetan 
race, only one-third live in that interior Tibet 
which is as yet shut up, while one-third dwell in 
Ladak, and other territories subject to British con- 
trol, on the northern frontier of India, and the re- 


“maining one-third are to be found on the Chinese 


side of the Tibetan border. 


JAPAN. — The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Japan, Mr. T. Myoshi, is a christian and 
a deacon in a Congregational Church. —- A new 
sect or religion is making great progress among the | 
poorer classes of the country districts of Japan. It 
is called “ Tenrikyo”’ and was instituted by a woman, 
Nakayama Miki, who was born and lived and died 
at Yamato, the village where according to Shinto 
Mythology the human race had its birth. The forms 
and doctrines of the new religion are a modification 
of Shintoism by some of the moral ideas of Chris- 
tianity. 


ISLANDS OF THE SEA. — Two missionary 
vessels have been lost among the Pacific Islands 
this year. One was the ‘‘ Robert W. Logan” be- 
longing to the American Board, which was never 
heard from after sailing from Japan for the Gilbert 
Islands. Only the captain and a crew of four men 
were on board. The other vessel was the “ Mary” 
belonging to the New Guinea Mission of the London 
Missionary Society. No one was lost with the ves- 
sel. Both vessels were insured so that the societies 
do not sustain a total loss. —— The immigration of 
heathen from India to the Fiji Islands is increasing 
so fast as to seriously threaten the Christian character 
of the islands, 


Donations. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1894. 


MAINE, $34.42. 


Waterville, Mrs. E. O. Stevens, 5; So. Norridgewock, 
“ Friends,” toward debt of the Union, 25; So. Paris, ch., 
7.21; Warren, ch., 4.80; Rockport, ch., 6.73; Lewiston, 1st 
ch., 5; Brunswick, W. W. Nearing, for sup. of Mek-koo, 
care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burma, 10; Princeton, ch., 
Missionary Concert coll., 3.75; Liberty, Y. P. S. C. E., 
2.65; Biddeford, rst ch., 14.28. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $27.08. 


Rumney, ch., 1.40; New Boston, ch., 20; Peterboro, ch., 
5; Hopkinton, rst ch., 1.58. 


VERMONT, $129.51. 


St. Johnsbury, ch., 2.25; Brookline, ch, 4.42; Fairfax, ch., 
10; Burlington, 1st ch.,S. S. Class No. 2, tow. sup. of Pothe- 
pogu Ilenry, care Rev. W. R. Manley, India, 9.09; Rutland, 
10; tow. sup. of Miss Converse, Manchester, 31 for do. 
Middleton, 6.50; for do., Benning, 10; for do., Wallingford 
for do., 40; Brattleboro, young men, tow. sup. nat. pr., care 
Rev. W. M. Upcerafi, 6.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $644.66. 


Fall River, Temple ch., 250; Winchester, 1st ch., 8; Marl- 
boro, ch., 10; W. Somerville, Elmer A. Stevens, special for 
=. nat. pr. Benjamin, care Rev. F. P. Haggard, 70; Ash- 
field, ch., 7; Needham, 1st ch., Y. P. S.C. E., for sup. nat. 

r. Aung, care Rev. Ernest Grigg, 15; Newton Centre, a 
riend, for sup. nat. pr., care Dr. Downie, 25; Dorchester, a 
friend, for sup. Sungiah, care Dr. Downie, 20; Dighton, ch., 
10; Springfield, State-st. ch., 84.02; Newburyport (of wh. 2 
is from Miss Sawyer and 2 from a friend), 4; Fitchburg, a 
friend, 1; Stoneham, Ist ch., 13.55; Oxford, Wm. H. Newton, 
ic N. Adams, 1st ch., 3 mos. salary of Samuel Taree, care 

ev. E. N. Harris, Burma, 50; Fiskdale, ch., 5.69; Blue 
_ Evangelical Society, 7.02; Brookville, ch., 4.38; Fells, 
ch., 

RHODE ISLAND, $445.18. 


Providence, 4th ch., 20.08; S. S., 15.10; Union ch., Y. P. 
S. C. E., in part, 10; Providence, Andrew Comstocks, tow. 
finishing Dr. Johnson’s house, ‘'oungoo, 400. 


CONNECTICUT, $17.75. 


New Haven, Sw. ch., 5: Saybrook, 1st ch., 3.25; Middle- 
town, 1st ch., 5; Mansfield, ch., 4.50. 


NEW YORK, $899.68. 


Troy, 5th-ave. ch., 132.99; North Tonawanda, a friend, for 
sup. Rev. J. S. Adams, China, 42; Amenia, Mrs. E. W. 
Clark, for “*Goshula,” care Rev. E. W. Clark, 21; 
Albany, Mrs. T. V. Van Heusen, tow. sup. two nat. workers, 
Kondula Venkiah and Badepudy Yoshua, care Rev. J. Hein- 
richs, 50; Ransomville, ch., 2.40; Sandy Hill, Mr. L. W. 
Cronkhite, for sup. of Ka Zin, care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, 
25; New York 4 sptet. Bible School, for work in Hankow, 
China, 25; do., C. E. Society, tow. work of Central China 

ission, 20; Strykersville, ch., 14.05; Java Village, ch., 
10 565 Buffalo, Prospect-ave. ch., 137.09; Geeenwick, Bott- 
ski I ch., Mrs. F. L. Townsend, for the debt, 10; Brooklyn, 

H. H.,” 100; W. Hoosick, ch., 30, a friend, 2, for nat. 
evangelists, care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite; Keeseville, ch., 
for nat. evangelists, care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, 8.24; 
Greenwich, Mr. Chas. Reynolds and wife, for nat. evangelists, 
care Rey. L. W. Cronkhite, x New York, 2d Ger. ch., 30; 
Cold Spring Harbor, ch., Y. P. S. C. E., 13; Corona, a 
friend, 10; a friend, 5: Pawling, Mrs. H. M. Allen, for depot 
evan lization, care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 25; Amenia, ch., 
77; New York, ist Sw. ch., for Tel. pr., care Rev. J. New- 
Gab, India, 33.35; Pottersville, South ch., 5;_ Brooklyn, 
— ch., 10; Corona, “a friend,” 12; do., Mrs. A. P. 

Jeuegaard, 3; Patterson, ch., 16, 


NEW JERSEY, $319.91. 


Stelton, Piscataway ch. (Friendship S. S., 3), 146.21; Perth, 
Amboy ch., 22.83; Jersey City, Trinity ch., 11.66; Wildw 
Beach, 5; Cohansey, pe 6; Trenton, Asso, Students of 
Peddie Institute, for work, care of Rev. W. S. Davis, India, 
28.62, Keyport, ch., 39.14; Camden Asso., W. S. Capern, 
Second Quarter’s sup. for nat. worker, care Rev. W. F. 
5 re urma, 16.25; Camden, tst ch., addl., 39-20; Newton, 


PENNSYLVANIA, $294.35. 


Philadelphia, Dr. T. A. Pratt, for one year’s support of Leng 
Heng, care Rev. J. M. Foster, Swatow, China, 50; Shamokin, 
ch., 4; Huntingdon, ch., 26.50; Milesburg, ch., 6; Phila- 
delphia Asso., Mrs. I. B. Kennard, tow. sup. of Rev. Robt. 
Wellwood and wife, China, 25; E. Brady, ch., 3; Warren, 
ch., 6; Sharpsville, Y. P. S. C. E., 2.50; Unity, ch., 20; 
W. Salem, ch., 2.35; New Brighton, ch., 11; Newcastle, ch., 
addl.,.1; Amana, ch., 15.75; Zion ch.,6; Muddy Creek, ch., 
15-25; Central Union Asso., Dr. Jas. E, Jones, for sup. two 
nat. prs. in Sandoway, Burma, too. 


VIRGINIA, $20. 


Christiansburg, Memorial ch., 5; Elliston, Big Spring ch., 
2; Petersburg, Gilfield, Bapt. Foreign Miss. Soc., 5; Gilfield, 


ch., 8. 
WEST VIRGINIA, $123.25. 


Grafton, 1st ch., 16.25; Mt. Vernon, ch., 4; Huntington, 
sth-ave. ch.,16.65; Chapel ch.,2; Goose Creek, ch., 1; Horn 
Creek, ch., 2.66; Indian Creek, ch., 35c.; Middle Ridge, ch., 
2; North Fork, ch., 1.10; Prosperity ch., 2.51; Smithville, 
ch., 2.50; Standingstone ch., 1.35; Straight Creek, ch., 1.20; 
Tanner's. Fork, ch., 25c.; Toll Gate ch.,1; Zoar, 2; G. W 
D. Fling, 3; Harrisvi le Asso. coll., 10.05; Bethel, ch., 3.07; 
Briscoe Run, ch., 3.63; Ebenezer ch., 3; Elizabeth, ch., 1.44; 
E. E. Wells, 50c.; Good Hope, ch., 72c.; Kanawha, ch., 
1.25; Mount Moriah, ch., 85c.; Murphytown ch., 1.70; R. 
E. Merrill, 25c.; Newark, ch.,1.50; New England, ch., 2.25; 
Rev. F. P. Baldwin, 2; Pond Creek, ch., 1.50; Ravenswood, 
ch., 5; Sarepta, ch., 2.87; So. Parkersburg, ch., 1.30; Still- 
well, ch., 2.41; Tygart’s Creék, ch., 54c-; Willow Dale, ch., 
5; Williamstown, ch., 12.60. 


OHIO, $3,284.92. 


E. Cleveland, Miss Margaret A. Sked, 5; Cleveland, E. S. 
Schulte, 5; Dayton, 1st ch., W. D. Chamberlain, 3,000; 
Cleveland, East End ch., Y. P. S. C. E., for sup. Sokodah, 
care Rev. J Clough, India, 7.75; Berlin, ch., 7.50; 
Madison, ch., 12.50; Cleveland, 1st ch., 10; Xenia, 1st ch., 
bal., 7.05; Delaware, 1st ch., 15.60; Granville, 1st ch., 14.80; 
Canal Lewisville, ch., 3.05; Coshocton, ch., 8; Dresden, ch., 
3-35; Dayton, Central ch., 26; Lisbon, S. S. Primary Dept., 
5; Jackson, Asso. coll., 3.83; Avon, S. S., tow. sup. of Pau 

ree, Burma, 10; Galion, 1st ch., 10; Centre Valley, ch., 
10.51; Little Hocking, ch., 1; New Harmony, ch., 1.60; 
Torch, ch., 1: Troy, ch., 1; Vanderhoof, ch., 2.15; Valley, 
ch., 44.02; Marion, ch., W. B. Foye, 2.15% Gallipolis, 1st 
ch., 5; Portsmouth, 1st ch., 20; Newark, 1st ch., 23.37; 
Shawnee, ch., 2.50; Newman, ch., 1; Zanesville, rst ch., 14.59- 


INDIANA, $244 42. 


Franklin, rst ch., 78.31; Indianapolis, South-st. ch., 22.21; 
Evansville, rst ch., 16.59; Adams, ch., 3-753 Sharon, ch., 
2.50; Churubusco, ch., 1.60; Eel River, Ist c 


.1; Hunting- 
ton, Tabernacle ch., 2.70; W. Ur ion, 


Union, ch., 1.26; 
ch., 3-35; New Bethel, ch., 3.39; Pleasant View, ch., 2; S. 


S., soc.; W. Union, ch., 1.73: Aurora, ch., 34.21; Delaware, 
ch., 1.40; Sparta, ch., 2.50; Brushy Fork, ch., 4.17; ‘ rant’s 
Creek, ch., 1sc.; Olive Branch ch., 5.39; Spring Branch, ch., 
7; Mt. Pleasant, 1st ch., 9.60; do., Y. P. S. E., 10.40; 
Auburn, ch., 1.10; Pleasant Lake, ch., 10; Liberty Centre, 
ch., 4.87; do., @, Y. P. U., 35c.; Hopewell, ch., 2.34; Little 
Sand Creek, ch., 3.39; Sand Creek, ch., 2.16; Zenas, ch., 3; 
Big Cedar ch., 50c.; Concord, Mr. Jennings, 1. ‘ 
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ILLINOIS, $203.22. 


Pleasant 33: 65; Alton, S. S., for 
8.63; Rev. ohnson, ch., 76; Ap 
Creek Asso. Atwood, ch., 1; Mahomet, 
10.55; Walnut my P., 5; Pearl, Mrs. C. S. Stilwell, 1; 
Roodhouse, Rev. G. W. Trask, 1; Whitehall, , ae 65: 
Chandlerville, Mrs. B. Gill, 5; Chicago, Ogden Ave., Mrs. 
Z. Dixon, for work in Tokio, Japan, 15; De Kalb, Y.-P., for 
sup. Ong. stu., Palipat Jacob, Highland Park, for 
sup. C, Vella, Ong. stu., 17; Wheaton, Y. P., 5; Freeport, 
S.8., for Ong. stu., 17; P Y. P., 5; Freeport, S. S., 
for Ong. stu., 8.62; St. Anne =. Ye a part 4.13; Blue Point, 
1.503 25; Marseilles, S Ong. stu., care Dr. 
Clough, 5.40; Paw Paw, S at : Mt. Pleasant, ch., 16; 
Oquawka, ch., 5; Mt. Vernon, Y. P., ; Chicago, rst Danish 
“ry te ircle, for Rev. C, Nelson A rica, 1 ; Freedom ch., 
Prairie, ch., 60c.; Newton) c Union 

+, 2.65. 


IOWA, $105.66. 


S., one half yrs. Bape for Earle 
Pea care Newcomb, Iowa City, 

Be Centerville, Mrs. Cole, 1; Mapleton, Andrew 
J. Perrin for ws in Attica, $3 P. 83c.; 
Gravity, 2.25; Prescott, ch., 2; Russell, Rev. A. 
Howell, China Mission, 5; Leon, Vanity, ag 
tow. sup. Dara, care Dr. Clough, 5; Kiron, Woman’s Circle, 
tow. sup. Li-A \-Kue, care Rev. J. M. Foster, 25; North 
Union, ch., 2.25; Village, ch., Glad Tidings, 27.45; Village 
Creek, ch. +9. 38. 


East Des Moines, S 


MICHIGAN, $140.65. 


Port Huron, ch., A. A. Whitney, for work in Burma, 10; 
in China, 10; in Japan, 10; on the Congo, 10; Holly, ch., 
7-35; Prescott, ch., 1.30; ne City, ch., 19.33; North-st. 
ch., 5. : Port & Lowell, ch., 23; Cold- 
water, +» 2.50; Allegan, S. S., 
2; Weston, 8.84; ch., 11; Burton 
Harbor, B. ¥. 


MINNESOTA, $122.50. 


Eastern Asso., T. W. Barnes for Western China, 5; St. 
Paul, 1st ch., for do., 2. 50; St. Paul, a friend for do., 20; 

Minneapolis, th ch., Hattie Ostrom, for do. +» 5; May Aberle, 
for do. Fj. Abernetly, for do., 107 J. A. Siemers, for do., 
10; ae lis, E. Erickson, i Rush City, Children’s 
epeete, 3; Willmar, Little Helpers, 7; Nashua, 15; oy 
Mrs. Lundston, 15; Bristol, 2; Rockford, Y. P. for 
Daniel, care Dr. Clough, 20; St. Paul, Nor. ’ch., P. 
Albert ‘Lea, American, 5. 


WISCONSIN, $57.50. 

Wausau, ch., 30; Kendall and Elroy, ch., avails of lecture 
by Mr. Jas. Blake, for Congo, i; +503 Merrimack, “ae Carrie 
S. Martin, in memory of Mrs. Emily S. Martin, 20 : 
MISSOURI, $56.92. 

Board of Home and Foreign Missions, 56.92. 


KANSAS, $186.85. 


Wellington, ch., 13.50; Mayfield, 6.30; Milan, 2.40; 


Argonia, 2.60; Harper, 30c.; New Albany, 
S. 5., 63 Lynden, ch., 1.44; do., S. S., 50c.; 
Paola, ch, Jr. : Atchinson, 1st 
Mound City, ¢ erry roy, ch., 1.90; S. S., 3.38; 
Liberty Centre, S. S., byt, Manchester, 1.16; Cherryvale, 
1 26; Chelopa, R. Williams, Sewn rie, Mrs. 
. H. Tanner, 1; Kansas City, Y. Ladies’ ing Circle, 
nad sup. Bible woman, China, 12.50; Y. P. tow. sup. 
Henry, care Rev. homssen, Kurnool, Pea 12.50; 
S., Pleasant View, tow sup. R. Sherman, Rev. 
R. Manley, 10; Oxford, ch., 9. $5 Union, Y. P. S. C. E., 
1.53; Mt. Zion, 4.67; Floral, 5; Latham, 5.28. 


NEBRASKA, $22.31. 


Lodi, ch., 1; Osco, ch., 6.62; Gering, 4.69; Ashland, 10. 


COLORADO, $35.10. 


Ft. Collins, 1; Denver, Sw. tow. i“ nat. pr., care Rev. 
W. F. Thomas, 25; do., Immanuel S. S., 5.75; Cafion City, 
y. P. S., for Japan, tr. 333 Monte Vista. 2. 


Donations. 


[October,’94.] 


CALIFORNIA, $141.89. 

roth-ave. ch., 10; 23d-ave., ch. 33; Wheatland, 
ft * ‘for sup. of Venkatian, care Rev. J. Newcomb, 
10; Eureka, of P. S., 2.25; Los Ist ch., 
42.64; Sw. ch., Rev. A. W. Bachlund and Werner, for 
sup. nat. pr. Moung Kya care Rev. E. Grigg, 12.50; San 
Bernardino, Y. P. S., for - helper, care Rev. Jos. Clark, 
Africa, 12.50; Los Gatos, rs Stidston, 10; Tulare, S. S., 
for sup. of pupil, care Rev. M. B. Kirkpatrick, Burma, 8: 
O’Neals, B. Atherton, 1. 


OREGON, $80.82. 


Mt. Olive, ch., tow. sup. Rev. G. 7 Hill, $33%, Oregon 
City, ch., 70: Portland, Calvary ch. Mission S. S., 2.67; 
Adams, ch., 4; Pendleton, ch., 2, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $r. 
Sioux Falls, E. R. Tornberg, 1. 


Seattle, rst ch., Capt. Geo. Terrili, 10; Asotin, E. L. 
Routh, 5. 
IDAHO, $s. 
Moscow, Y. P. S., 5. 


MONTANA, $1.15. 
Stevensville, Victor, B. Y. P. U., 1.15. 


NEW MEXICO, $6.30. 
Lincoln Co., Asso. coll., 6.30. 


ASSAM, $50. 
Tura, a friend, 50. 


BURMA, $5. 
Thatone, Miss E. Lawrence, 5. 


AFRICA, $10. 
Kinjila, Rev. C. Nelson, ro. 


CANADA, soc. 
Toronto, a friend, soc. 


NEVADA, $8.30. 
Reno, ch., 8.30. 
CONGO, $110. 
Irebu, Rev. Jos. Clark, for work on Lake Mantumba, 110. 


Total, $7,901-70 
LEGACIES. 


Wilton, Me., Mrs. A. R. Cram $1,012.84 
Melrose, Mass., Mrs. E. D. Toothaker 2,000.00 
3,012.84 
$10,914.54 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1894, 
to August 1 _— 59,655.15 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1894, 
to September 1, 1894, 


Donations received to September 1, 1894, $41,598-11- 


Maine, $770.77; New Hampshire, $252.09; Vermont, 
350-74; Massachusetts, $6,109.58; Rhode Island $1, 02.02; 
‘onnecticut, $592.04; New York, $4,906.18; Jere, 
1,572.50; $2,595. 96; istrict of Co umbia, 
141.14; Maryland, $3; Virginia, $75; West Virginia, $428.56; 
Ohio, Indiana, $560.12; Illinois, $3,040.62; 
$936.34; Mic cigan, $1 008.85; Minnesota, $529.21; 
consin, $522.63; Missouri, $803.51; Kansas, sr 
Nebraska, $142.38; Colorado, $140. 
$213. 72; North Dakota, South ota, 
$177.71 ashington, $103.37; Id 26.15; Wyoming, 
ontana, $77-15; Arizona, $6. Louisiana, $5.44; +543 
ndian_ Territory, $28. Tennessee, +273 
Columbia, $34.40; New Mexico, $6.30; nmark, * 
Georgia, $15; Assam, $135: North Carolina, $5; th 
Carolina, $5. 68; Japan, $20; Norway, $4.05; Burma, 
6,422.91; India, $100; Africa, $10; Nevada, $8.30 
anada, $10.50; Congo, $110. 


weveevg | A HELP FOR THE CONQUEST 
WEBSTER’S 3 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS. 
DICTIONARY § 


The Missiona 
Educator RY MAGAzINE would 
Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 


U. 8. Gov't Print- Young People’s Society i i 
Peop céety in preparing for 


- ow! = the Conquest Meeting. Do they take it? 
arm. com- 
mended by every Send us the chairman’s name that we 
ent o hools, 
and other Educa- may mail a sample copy. 
tors almost with- { 
out number. 


A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the T T 

“ word sought, for accuracy of defini- ‘ HOMAS ODD, 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 


“cating pronunciation, for terse yet JOB, BOOK PRINTER CATALOGUE 


“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working | 7-A Beacon and 1 Somerset Streets, 
“dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ 
$ “excels any other her single volume.” BOSTON. 


aid the missionary committee of your 


The One Great Standard Aathaatey 
80 writes Hon; D. J. Brewer, Justice U A Special attention paid to Printing 


= Church Creeds, Sermons, Library Catalogues, Programs, 


ga Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. ; reasonable prices. 
os Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 


WEAKENED BY OVERWORK 


A Well-Known Lowell Grocer 


MAKES USE OF ; 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
RSA p AND SOON RECOVERS STRENGTH. 


“A year ago, my partner died, and the 
whole burden and responsibility of a large 
grocery business fell upon me. The increased 
care and hard work so taxed my strength 
that I became all run down, had no appetite, 
was weak, nervous, and endured all the tor- 
ments which headache, indigestion, and total 
loss of energy could inflict.. The medicine 
recommended me did no more good than so 
much water. Ayer's Sarsaparilla being favorably brought to my attention, I tried it, 
and, in a short time, began to feel better. I continued to take this medicine for two 
months, at the end of which time I felt like a new man. My appetite, energy, and 
strength returned, and all traces of headache and nervousness disappeared. I am 
convinced that if I had not taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I should be totally unable to 
attend to business.”—Wm. H. BROWN, 33 Gorham St., Lowell, Mass. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 
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Musically True. 


In the purchase of any Musical Instrument, remember one thing, —@ great 
deal is paid for reputation. But when you select an 


You pay for quality only. Yet you secure a name which is a household word in 
every State in the Union. In over a quarter-million homes the name Estey is 
synonymous with fine music. 


Every one who has once 
tried the Estey organ is 
enthusiastic in its praise. 


The quality of the Estey is vouched for by its sales. Over a quarter-million 
have been made and sold. The true index of the merit of an article is the de- 


mand for it. 
Large Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 


OFFICE, 31 MILK ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
offers to investors at par and interest 5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS oF te 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA, (INCORPORATED IN 1872). 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000 each, and bear interest at 3 per cent, payable semi annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED REAL E TATE, which 
are confined to a territory in which this company has been doing business for many years, so that the officers have ac- 
quired by experience a good knowledge of the value of land. - 

This, with the capital (500,000) and surplus (#%303,000) of the Company, makes these Bonds among the very 
safest of investment securities, and I confidently recommend them as such. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘*The Rising Sun and Sun Paste Stove Polish.”’ 


WE have yielded to the importu- 
nity of our customers to man- 


facture a perfect Paste Polish. We ee 


fferthe*é ” TOVE 
otterthe SUN PASTE’ 


commend it for an after-dinnerf 
shine, and to touch up spots. USTLES S.L ABOR, 


Applied and polished with a cloth. ST | 
Does not dry up or rust the box. SS N THE _ 


The ’ RISING SUN stove Polish in cakes has been upon 


the market thirty years, has an annual sale of three thousand tons, and 
for economy, durability and brilliancy, and for general blacking of a 
stove it is still unsurpassed. 0RSE BRO’S, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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